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‘TARAS ie From the wind swept plains of Kansas to the 
jungles of Africa, Wilcox VOR serves as a safety sentinel. 
Alone and unattended Wilcox VOR stations are always on the alert 24 hours a day . . . day in and day out... 
to help commercial and private aircraft navigate safely under all weather conditions. Around the clock, dependable Wilcox VOR 


provides aircraft navigational aid that enables them to maintain schedules with maximum safety. ' 


equipment also offers you exclusive features not found in other equipment, such as: an advanced type 
modulation eliminator which doesn’t waste RF power, maintains bridge circuit 

balance and doesn’t require special vacuum tubes; complete remote 

control over one pair of wires as compared to three; and an 

electronic sub-carrier generator that eliminates difficult 


~ 
Wilcox VOR can provide you with the navigation facilities you need . . . and does so at low cost. Wilcox VOR | 
st 


maintenance procedures. 


Let Wilcox VOR improve your operations and ability to handle 
traffic. Write, wire or phone today for complete information and technical 
data on the Type 482 50 watt station or the Type 483 200 watt station. 


Circle No. 101 on Reader Service Card. 
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Which Anti-Skid System ; 
Will Serve You Best? 


Before you decide, read this 


Two superbly efficient systems —develop- 
ments of Wheel and Brake Engineering 
of the Aviation Products Division of 
Goodyear—now offer solutions to tire 
skidding in aircraft landings. Each holds 
certain definite advantages, both can be 
depended on to minimize the hazards 


Skid Warning System*} 


A plunger thumps the pilot’s foot. 


How it works—The moment rotation of any tire 
begins to drop abnormally, a plunger projecting 
through the brake pedal involved actually thumps 
the pilot’s foot, warning him to ease up on brake 
pressure, eliminating skids and tire damage. 


Advantages — Lightweight, low cost, completely 
independent of and simple to install with any 
braking, system, requires minimum certification 
and flight check-out time, includes simple switch 
check-out system, pilot retains control. 

*Now CAA-approved for Douglas DC-78 series aircraft. 

Others to follow soon, tPatents pending 
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inherent in today’s high-speed landings. 
Why not look at the facts below, then let 
us help you decide which system better 
suits your operating conditions. For com- 
plete information, just write: Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division U-1713, Akron 
16, Ohio, or Los Angeles 54, California. 


Fully automatic Anti-Skid Syst 


A solenoid valve releases brake pressure. 


How it works—Automatically releases the 
pressure on the skidding tire through the a 

of a solenoid valve. When the skid wade 
stopped, the valve automatically allows bra 

to recommence. 


Advantages— Complete and automatic prote 
against all skid and wheel lockup condit: 
Eliminates flat-spotted or blown tires. E 

rapid response, resulting in consistently nae: 
stopping distances for any given runway bg 
tion. Sizable number of field installations have 
proved years of trouble-free service. 





Model 
1048-18.75 KVA 
Synchronous modern equipment 
Motor Driven ’ 
for TODAY’S Needs! 


Model 3008-P-37.5 KVA 
Gasoline engine driven trailer-mounted 











Here's the new Hobart 400 cycle ground 
electrical support equipment that is as 
modern as the aircraft they power. Versa- 
tility, portability and performance, plus real 
economy—that's what you get with Hobart 
400 Cycle Ground Power Units. 


Most jet aircraft have 115/200 volt, 400 
* cycle, 3-phase, 4-wire, wye-connected elec- 
trical systems which must be energized by 
an external power source during ground op- 
erations when the engines are not running. 
Hobart supplies the ground electrical sup- 
port equipment to take care of the power 
requirements of the aircraft while at the 
passenger terminal or on a towing (for 
brakes, lights, VHF and interphone com- 
munication requirements) journey. 


The equipment is also used to supply high- capacity, economy, utility — 
quality closely-regulated 400 cycle power for ‘ ' 
hangars, maintenance shops, calibration, in- a get all three in a greater measure with Hobart Ground 
: . shai : 4 ower Units. You will have less maintenance costs and down 
structional facilities, and other installations ti i ten sie : ; f 
9 ime due to the heavy-duty construction of Hobart 400 cycle 
where precision bench mockup and test units. There are no noisy high speed generators or costly to 
equipment requiring precise power are oper- maintain speed increasers. Common speeds for Hobart Equip- 
ated and tested. ment, depending upon the method of drive, are 1200, 1714, and 
2 sing 2 290 fie - 
Model 3054-375 KVA 2400 r.p.m., using 40, 28, and 20 field poles. 
Diesel engine driven self-propelled THE FIRST THREE AIRLINES 
TO OPERATE TURBO-JETS 
HAVE SELECTED HOBART 
GROUND POWER UNITS 


When you see the new pure | 
jet passenger aircraft on the | 
ramp this fall, wearing the 
colors of American, Pan 
American and United Air 
lines, you'll also see a Hobart 
400 cycle ground power unit 
supplying their electrical 
needs. These three progressive 
airlines know they can depend 
on Hobart’s proven perform- 
ance, economy and versatility 
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Submit Your Send us your specifications, desired quantities, delivery schedules, 
Specifications, without and other pertinent requirements which will enable us to furnish 
Obligation complete information and prices. If you wish, a representative will 

call to discuss your needs—without obligation. 


MOTOR GENERATOR CORPORATION, BOX AA-98, TROY, OHIO 
Hobart Brothers Affiliate 
Circle No. 102 on Reader Service Card. AMERICAN AVIATION 
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an HURSTOP 


between al/ these major cities! 


DC-7 service—including one-stop and express flights to these and 
other cities—accounts for about 50% of Delta’s seat miles... 
one of the highest percentages in 

the nation. Delta’s leadership 

will continue into the jet age 

with first units of a 

$75 million Jet Fleet 

being put into service 

to and through the 

South in the last 


half of 1959. 
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Delta flies to 60 cities 
in 7 countries 
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—PERSONAL VIEW 


Things Won't Be the Same by 1962 


Make no mistake about it, the air transport industry 
is about to enter the roughest period of its thirty-odd 
years Of existence. 

On the plus side, the launching of American jets 
means a revolutionary advance in long-distance trans- 
portation the like of which has never been known. The 
speed and comforts of jets will open vast new markets 
for airlines everywhere. 

But below the promotion ballyhoo and the advertising 
and public acceptance of jet flying is an airline industry 
in turmoil, of big power plays, of dislocation, and of 
enormous stresses and strains. Before the jets are fully 
integrated into service by 1962, the trunkline industry 
will have been transformed in many ways. 

Competition will be the sharpest in history. The 
stronger are most likely to get stronger and the weak 
will get weaker. Jets will not only be disruptive to the 
old DC-3 route patterns on which the airline system 
was largely based, but the financial strains of shifting 
into the costly jet era will take their toll of weaker 
carriers One way or another. And weakness may by no 
means be in direct ratio to size. There are weak and 
strong carriers in all brackets. 

The carriers most on the spot are the intermediate 
and regional trunks, although these are not alone in 
feeling the financial pinch. Merger talk is in the air. 
Merger discussions have been under way informally in 
many areas. There is a general assumption that regional 
trunks must either merge to form larger systems, or 
be absorbed by the larger trunks. There is no reason to 
doubt that within the next four years there will be a 
reduction in the number of trunks. 

But long before the jet era is officially in gear, the 
industry faces its worst rash of labor problems. Not only 
is there the problem of coming to agreements with pilots 
for flying jets, a tough one to say the least, but there is 
the battle between pilots and flight engineers. Crew 
demands for jet flying have reached new heights and at 
this writing there is no clear-cut path to labor peace in 
the industry. Without industry-wide bargaining to place 
the companies on a somewhat even basis with unified 
unions, there would seem to be no hope for an easy 
Way out of the present impasse without strikes or im- 
balances. 

Indiistry managements have never been very realistic 
in han«!ling labor problems. The present impasse is in a 
large s,easure due to the inability of managements to 
work !.gether in the past for sound solutions in the labor 
field. (one cannot even at this date be too hopeful that 
they v ll become as advanced on labor matters as they 
have been in ordering new equipment for competitive 
advani ges. The unions have long since recognized this 
fact o' life and planned their strategies accordingly. 

On he CAB front it is transparently clear that the 
regulai‘ory agency is ill-prepared to meet jet problems. 
Even tie very long and tedious General Passenger Fare 
Invest\vation, born in an earlier period, will be virtually 
ineffec'ive by the time it is finished. The economics of 
air troasport are changing far more rapidly than the 
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climate within CAB. As in the past, CAB will be faced 
with post-mortems rather than planning. During its 
twenty years of existence, CAB has contributed very, 
very little of constructive benefit in either planning 
or understanding. 

Then there is that great do-nothing agency called the 
Department of Commerce. President Eisenhower has 
killed the airport bill which would provide additional 
federal matching aid to cities and in doing so issued 
under his own name a “memorandum of disapproval” 
obviously written by Commerce. The net result is that 
inadequate airports will be a major drawback to the in- 
Stitution of jet service to many important cities. The 
President’s parroting of the Commerce position that air- 
ports are a local responsibility and that the Federal gov- 
ernment must withdraw from matching aid is about as 
stupid and unrealistic a statement as we've read in 
years. Airports are on a par with highways. The Com- 
merce Department has become the enemy of civil avia- 
tion, not the friend, protector and promoter. Politically, 
its position will backfire on the Administration. 

Within industry itself, jets will provide manpower 
stresses and strains. All too few companies have taken 
advantage of the great and enthusiastic reservoir of 
potential executive talent available to it in its pioneer- 
ing and growing stage. There is a rather astonishing 
lack of all-round management talent being prepared 
to take over the top reins of companies that must be 
bigger and stronger in corporate stature. All too many 
younger men have gotten discouraged and left the 
ranks of the industry. And the pressures on those who 
remain have become greater. Pioneers in all fields seem 
to resist turning over responsibilities; the airline busi- 


"mess is no exception. 


It would have been more sensible in many ways to 
have postponed jets for another five years. But new 
technological developments have never been held back 
in Our competitive system. Whether anyone likes it or 
not, or whether anybody is fully prepared, the fact is 
that the jets are coming by ones, twos and by the scores. 

The demand on sales departments will be enormous. 
To add 65 billion available seat-miles by 1962 to the 
54 billion available seat-miles in existence by the end 
of this year is a simply staggering prospect. With retire- 
ment of piston-engined equipment, the net seat-miles 
available by the end of 1962 is estimated to be about 80 
to 90 billion. The best sales talent in the world will be 
needed to keep those seats filled. No matter how low 
the seat-mile cost of a jet may be, it is only low when 
there are warm bodies in the seats. 

Slice it any way you want to, it is an exceedingly 
safe bet that the jet era will transform the industry 
within the next four or five years. Both the rewards and 
the penalties will leave little room for middle ground. 
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ever before has an aero-engine proved 
$ reliability so rapidly, so conclusively as 
e Bristol Proteus 705 turbo-prop. 
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teus first entered airline service less than 18 
Yet already its life between overhauls has 
(0 hours—authoritative evidence of this turbo- 


inical excellence and exceptional reliability. 


»wer for less fuel. Further, the Proteus is 


owerful turbo-prop in commercial operation. 
lower specific fuel consumption than any gas 

vil or military service. But development does 

There are now new versions—the 760 series 

to give even more power at an even lower 


consumption. 


efficient, quiet. The Proteus features the 
ieered free-turbine system. This system gives 
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flexibility in choice of power and propeller speed, produces 
remarkable efficiency over a wide range, and results in very 


low noise levels. 


Over 2 million miles a month in service. The 
Bristol Proteus powers the magnificent Bristol Britannia— 
currently setting new standards of fast, smooth comfort, 
and flying well over 2 million miles a month on world-wide 


routes. 


ristol 
iddeley 
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Electra 


The Lockheed high-priority prop-jet transport for 
SPECIAL AIR MISSIONS 


Meeting the exacting requirements of ELECTRA offers unequalled safety, 
the U.S. Air Force and the Military comfort, jet-age prestige and perform- 
Air Transport Service, the Lockheed ance for this most vital service. 


SUMMARY OF SAFETY AND OPERATIONAL FEATURES: 


HIGH PERFORMANCE: LARGE FUEL CAPACITY: a oe ee STRUCTURAL 
oe SS hed, oharaale ia: tr tura 


EXCELLENT VISIBILITY: 
IMMEDIATE POWER RESPONSE: 


RAPID DESCENT: 


POSITIVE REVERSE THRUST 
PROPELLERS: 


LOCKHEED means leadership 





Lockheed Aircraft Corporation CALIFORNIA DIVISION, Burbank and Palmdale, California 
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AIR NEWS 


An American Aviation and Aviation Daily Staff Report 





IN BRIEF 


Merger talk about Pan American and Na- 
tional reached a new high with the dis- 
closure of a stock exchange and jet leas- 
ing agreement between the two airlines. 
The stock deal will make PAA the largest 
stockholder in NAL and vice versa. The 
jet arrangement gives PAA more aircraft 
in summer for its North Atlantic runs and 
gives NAL additional jets in winter for its 
Florida traffic. 

The application filed with CAB said that 
the parties do not believe that the deal 
constitutes an acquisition by either of 
them or control of the other, but if CAB 
finds that control is involved, they want 
approval of such control (see page 58). 


Sale of 12 Fokker-built F-27s to the Dutch 
AF is expected to be announced shortly. 
This will bring the total of these turbo- 
props sold by the Dutch manufacturer to 
57. Output of the Friendships is expected 
to reach six per month in 1959. 

Fokker’s first production F-27 will be de- 
livered to Aer Lingus next month. The 
Irish airline has ordered eight and plans 
to start Dublin-Paris service near the end 
of this year. 


June 30 value of backlog reported by manu- 
facturers of aircraft, engines and pro- 
pellers is down 16% from same time last 
year and down 4% from March 31, 1958. 
Backlog for complete aircraft (63% of the 
$13.772-billion total reported for the first 
half of this year) was down 6% from pre- 
vious quarter. Propellers (1% of the total) 
slipped 23% below the March 31 figure. 
Military orders account for 69% of air- 

raft backlog, 78% of engines and 73% 

{ propeller business. 


Q 


O 


Cessna Aircraft Co. is planning to build 744 
of its Model 175s. The company now has 
orders for 640 which sell for a unit price 
of $10,995. 


Bomber engines and disarmed fighters are 
being put on the block by Fred J. Witts 
of Rochester, N.Y., and J. H. DeFuria of 
syracuse, N.Y. At present, the pair are 
negotiating for sale of 700 J47 jet engines 
taken from recently purchased AF B-36s. 
They have also purchased over the past 
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year a number of P-51 Mustangs and 
British Sea Furies. The aircraft are sta- 
tioned at various bases in Canada. 


Okanagan Helicopter Group of Vancouver 
has placed the first order for a Fairey 
Rotodyne VTOL airliner for delivery with- 
in three years. The craft will be used on 
inter-city routes in Canada. 


De Havilland Engine Co. has developed a 
new 1,000 shp turboprop version of the 
Gnome turboshaft unit. The engine will 
be offered in single or coupled form. The 
arrangement of reduction gearing and 
drive shafts can be varied to meet in- 
= requirements of individual air- 
crait. 


The Marines have made a start in buying 
Lockheed Hercules transports. First con- 
tract is for two aircraft, officially desig- 
nated CV-ls. They will have a dual role 
—inflight refueling and assault transport. 


The plane can refuel two airborne jet 
aircraft simultaneously. The system is re- 
movable, permitting conversion for use 
as assault transport. Big payload of the 
Hercules will permit the Corps to make a 
S0% reduction in its present transport 
inventory. 

The plane is powered by four Allison 
T56-A-7 engines developing 4,050 equiv- 
alent shaft horsepower. These are the 
same engines which power the Air 
Force's Hercules B. Like the Hercules B, 
propellers are four-bladed Hamilton- 
Standards, which reportedly have cut 
vibration that plagued the earlier Her- 
cules A models by about 50%. 

The Hercules is used by the AF Tactical 
Air Command, the Air Photo and Chart- 
ing Service. Versions of the Hercules are 
also on order by Coast Guard and Royal 
Australian Air Force. 


The Farnborough crash of the Handley- 
Page Herald has been blamed on a fail- 
ure in one of its Rolls-Royce Dart engines. 
Flight of the second prototype is expected 
within a few weeks. 


California Aeromotive has purchased for 
salvage “Old 1961”—The first Constella- 
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tion built. Lockheed has been using the 
airplane as a flying test bed for the past 
15% years. 


President Eisenhower's Emergency Board 
appointed February 27 to investigate dis- 
putes between the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and seven airlines has 
recommended a two-year contract calling 
for retroactive wage increases as follows: 
5% as of Oct. 1, 1957; 2% as of April 1, 
1958 and 2% as of Oct. 1, 1958. The board 
also recommended adoption of a scale of 
severance pay based on years of services 
but limited to loss of employment due to 
technological advances. It further recom- 
mended that union proposals for health 
and welfare programs to be paid for by 
the carriers and that certain proposals 
concerning struck work and picket lines 
be withdrawn. 

The board's findings actually affected 
only six airlines because, shortly after it 
began its investigation, United settled its 
differences with the IAM. Airlines affected 
by the recommendations are: Eastern, 
Trans World, Northwest, Northeast, 
Capital and National. Recommendations 
are not binding on any of the parties, but 
are usually accepted in such cases and 
there were indications that they would be 
accepted in this instance. 

In terms of dollars and cents, it was esti- 
mated that retroactive pay would range 
from about $180 for sweepers to about 
$300 for mechanics. 


Names in the news: D. Walter Swan, 30- 


year air transport veteran, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral (Air and International) of the Bureau 
of Transportation . . . Nicholas Dykstra 
has been elected executive vice president 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp. .. . 58-year-old 
Paul E. (Pat) Sullivan, vice president-ad- 
ministration and secretary of Western Air 
Lines died September 10... Mark Kramer, 
assistant to the president of Continental 
Air Lines, has been named chairman of 
the line’s jet committee, which will co- 
ordinate planning in preparation for op- 
eration of Boeing 707s next year: other 
members of the committee are Joe Mar- 
tina (Los Angeles maintenance superin- 
tendent), Wayne Lydon (Denver mainte- 
nance superintendent), Lynn Dennis (v.p.- 
purchasing), Howard Fetterhoff (purchas- 





Odds and ends—Kaman Aircraft's Septem. 


= 








ing director), Don Wilson (assistant v.p. 
operations) . . . Stanley A. Seltzer, air 
traffic control specialist-licison for the Air 
Transport Association of America since 
1951, has been named executive director 
of the Air Traffic Control Association; he 
succeeds Clifford P. Burton on October | 
... John E. Harlin, a TWA pilot since 1933 
and TWA captain since 1935, has been 
selected for promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral in the U.S. Naval Reserve; be. 
sides being the only airline pilot who is 
also an admiral, he was the only aviation 
captain selected for rear admiral in the 
reserve this year. 

















ber 2 payroll listed 1,784 employes com- 
pared with 1,263 a year ago—a 41% in- 
crease ... Lockheed Aircraft Service-Inter- 
national received a $3.8-million Air Ma- 
teriel Command contract for maintenance, 
overhaul and modification of Military Air 
Transport Service’s L-26B/Cs, C-131Ds 
DC-6s, C-121As, VC-121Es and H-13Js... 
CAA certification of the Lockheed Electra 
required four planes flying 124 flights for 
a total of 152.24 hours; tests also required 
50,700 ft. of motion picture film and 27,250 
ft. of oscillograph and recorder paper... 
Air Force Vice Chief of Staff Gen. Curtis 
LeMay set a new non-stop record Septem- 
ber 12 by flying a KC-135 Jet Stratotanker 
7,100 miles from Tokyo to Washington 
in 12 hr. 28 min.—67 min. faster than the 
mark set by Brig. Gen. William Eubank 
last April . . . General Electric delivered 
on September 11 the first static J85 en- 
gine to Northrop for the T-38 jet trainer; 
second engine is due next month... 
Manufacturers in July shipped 50! ci: 
vilian aircraft—of which 454 were |-to 
10-place utility and executive types—with 
a total airframe weight in excess of 1.4 
million lb.; unfilled orders for planes of 
3,000-lb. (and over) airframe weight 
amounted to 687—20% under the back- 
log of a year ago .. . Convair has five 
880 jet airliners in major assembly fixtures 
or on the production line; mating of fuse 
lage and wing of first is set for early 
October ... GE's Light Military Electrcnics 
Dept. has a $5 million contract (which 
may be extended to $14 million) ‘rom 
AMC for production of a forward surveil- 
lance radar for B52s; designation is 
AN/APS-81. 
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o COMPONENT, PRICELESS, AIR FORCE...an Air Force pilot is 


l-to an investment in time and money which must be protected. He is an 
vith irreplaceable link in the chain of defense upon which our nation’s 


id security rests. But to the United States Air Force a pilot is more 
: than a set of dog tags. He’s your wing man... your buddy in the 








: of ; 

. nt next bunk...a priceless member of your team. He deserves, and 
-* gets, all the protection the United States Air Force can provide. 
“ei One new way will be with Kaman H-43 crash rescue helicopters... 
IV on the alert anytime... anywhere. 
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STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND... a force for peace ! 


A force for peace —a firm hand in the sky clutching a bolt of lightning and an olive branch 
This is the insignia of the Strategic Air Command. The United States Air Force, through 
S.A.C., is historically and by technical know-how best organized, equipped and trained 
to carry Out our strategic mission—to deter war—to insure continuing world peace! 
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AIRTRENDS 


Military aircraft manufacturers get a tax 
break as the result of a recent court rul- 
ing holding that a corporation may offset 
excess profits earned on one government 
airplane contract with losses incurred on 
another. Actual ruling was on whether 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. could 
offset profits on naval aircraft contracts 
by a deficiency in profit sustained during 
the same taxable year on Air Force air- 
craft contracts. 

U.S. tax court ruled against the govern- 
ment and held that Emerson could make 
such a profit/loss offset. Internal Revenue 
Service says the government will not ap- 
peal this decision and will amend the tax 
regulations to conform with the new 


policy. 


Navy now is using at least three major 
British-developed systems in its aircraft 
carrier operations and soon will be using 
another. The canted deck, steam catapult 
and reflecting mirror for landings all were 
adopted from Great Britain, and now the 
Navy is placing great faith in the new 
Martin-Baker low-level ejection seat as a 
means of cutting its aircraft fatality rate. 
The seats are being manufactured by 
Grumman. One Navy officer said the serv- 
ice would continue to buy any British de- 
>lopments that improve operations. That 
the reason, he said, that the Navy is 
ways an interested spectator at the 
nual Farnborough show where Britain 
unveils its newest developments. 


QaQans 


Pentagon is making a new try at writing 
uniform cost accounting rules to apply to 
c.l types of contracts, as well as to price 
redeterminations and contract termina- 
tons. A draft of Sec. 15 of the Armed 
rvices Procurement Regulation cover- 
; allowable costs is again circulating 
1ong interested industry groups. A 
neceting with industry is scheduled by 
‘ssistant Defense Secretary E. Perkins 
\ sGuire (Supply and Logistics) for Octo- 
r 15 to discuss expected objections. 


Boeing was top prime contractor in the 
period from July 1950 through December 
1957—according to the Department of De- 

ise. Net value of contracts awarded to 
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the company during that time totaled $7.- 
712 billion—4.6% of all military contracts 
let during the 7¥%-year period. Others on 
the list were (figures are in billions): GM 
($7.333), United Aircraft ($6.263), GE ($5.94), 
General Dynamics ($5.621), North Ameri- 
can ($4.996), Douglas ($4.762), Lockheed 
($4.35), Curtiss-Wright ($2.686), Republic 
($2.618), Martin ($1.865), Sperry-Rand ($1.- 
831), Bendix ($1.742), Grumman ($1.596), 
McDonnell ($1.574). 

Other ranking aircraft and related 
manufacturing firms in the list included: 
Westinghouse, 19th; Northrop, 20th; 
Hughes, 2lst; RCA, 22nd; IBM, 23rd: Avco, 
26th. 


New changes in research and development 


policies and procedures are in the mak- 
ing at the Pentagon. However, Defense 
Secretary McElroy wants to wait before 
making the changes until the important 
new post of Research, Engineering Di- 
rector is filled—he hopes for a suitable 
nominee by October 1, after which the 
business of changing procedures and 
policy will be pushed. 


Douglas Aircraft has been awarded two AF 


contracts totaling $287,500 for develop- 
ment of a standardized aircraft cargo 
handling system said to be capable of 
off-loading 90,000 lbs. of cargo from a 
C-133A Cargomaster and reloading the 
same amount in a total time of about 30 
min. The company says this would re- 
duce cargo handling time to that required 
for refueling the aircratt. 

One contract for some $90,500 provides 
for a study to adapt the system to aircraft 
with high cargo floors. The second calls 
for design and fabrication of a set of track 
structures, 53 cargo pallets and 33 cargo 
cages for installation in a C-133A. This 
equipment will undergo Air Force opera- 
tional suitability tests. 


Although formal selection may be some 


time off, General Electric’s CJ-805 has 
gained the inside track as powerplant for 
Capital's Convair 880s. A big factor favor- 
ing the GE jet reportedly is the high pre- 
mium to be paid for aircraft modification 
if an alternate engine is desired. 
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Navy can be expected to use the aircraft 
operations safety factor as a major argu- 
ment in future requests for funds to buy 
additional Forrestal-class carriers. Navy 
is trying to get its major accident rate 
down to 1.9 per 10,000 flying hours this 
fiscal year, against 2.83 in fiscal 1958. 
Since pilot factor figures in about 55% 
of major Navy aircraft accidents, the 
safety argument for the big carriers is 
important. Their accident rate is some 
50% lower than that for smaller carriers. 


Secretary of Defense McElroy isn’t writing 
off the manned interceptor. As he sees it, 
there remains a need for the interceptor, 
area-defense missiles and Nikes. Theory 
is that defense-in-depth concept requires 
all three types. Economy will probably 
dictate fewer units in all groups. How- 
ever, picture could change sharply de- 
pending on what happens in Formosa 
and other areas in which crisis conditions 
exist or are expected. 


Revival of the “make-or-buy” provisions of 
of contracts by Air Force is certain to 
cause trouble. Contract clauses again be- 
ing used would give AF the clear power 
to direct a prime contractor to buy from 
a supplier selected by the AF regardless 
of the clear responsibility given the prime 
contractor for performance under the 
weapon systems management concept. 
Among other difficulties the revived 
clauses could hold up a start on the con- 
tract until after the AF comes through 
with a list of approved suppliers. 


Support for more negotiations of contracts 
rather than advertised bidding will come 
from the Strategic Industries Association, 
a group of small defense contractors 
which believes that technology would 
have to be frozen in order to establish 
the type of fixed specifications required 
for advertised bidding. Feeling is that 
advertised bidding should be used only 
in cases of items of common supply 
where designs are owned by the Govern- 
ment or in the public domain. 


Economy isn’t dead at the Pentagon. Newest 
troubles will come from the attempt to 
hold the lid on spending as an anti-infla- 
tionary move and Administration's basic 
policy of striving for a balanced budget. 





Alternatives might be a Congressional 
try at price and wage controls, possibly 
new excess profit taxes. 


Army trend towards greater use of weapon 


system management concept in handling 
of aircraft and missiles contracts is inter- 
esting to manufacturers who are finding 
the Service easy to do business with as it 
battles for a share of responsibility both in 
the aircraft and space area. 


More changes are in the making at the Air 


Materiel Command, with major attention 
being devoted to improving the manage- 
ment of the big supply system. Air Force 
is encouraged to take new steps as a re- 
sult of the favorable reaction to the han- 
dling of “hi-valu’’ supply items. 


Amendment to Section 9, Part I of Armed 


Services Procurement Regulation dealing 
with patents is due to be issued by the De- 
fense Department soon. Reportedly, it 
may provide protection of proprietary 
rights of contractors and subcontractors 
in developments resulting from research 
and development contracts sponsored by 
the Defense Department. Industry groups 
have long complained of damage, par- 
ticularly to small business, resulting from 
current provisions of the regulation. 


New interest ought to be forthcoming in the 


adequacy of incentives offered to Serv- 
ice test pilots as a result of the death of 
Captain Iven Kinchloe. Move may be on 
to boost life insurance coverage or to pro- 
vide better pensions and pay. 


Look for the final announcement of the de- 


tails of the merger of Northrop Aircraft 
Inc. and American Bosch Arma about 
January 1. If all goes as expected North- 
rop President Whitley C. Collins will be 
president of the combined company and 
C. W. Perelle, president of American Bosch 
Arma, will be chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. Combination, if 
final details can be worked out, will pro- 
vide the new company with substantial 
backlogs in the electronics business as 
well as a slice of the airframe and missile 
business. Successful culmination of nego- 
tiations could be the first in a series o! 
combinations developed to strengthen 
company positions. 
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ut Ano \er great jet engine has incorporated an ignition were recently completed between Orenda and Curtiss- 
h- syste ) designed and built by Scintilla Division of Bendix Wright to permit manufacture of the Iroquois engine in 
- Avis on Corporation. Such a system, with the plus the United States. 
d feat. es that are a result of years of ignition design We are proud that Orenda chose a Bendix-designed jet 
+h expe ence, is in use on the powerful Iroquois jet engine, ignition system for the Iroquois. Serviceability, reliability, 
id proc ct of Orenda Engines Limited, of Malton, Canada. and extended overhaul life are inherent features of all 
if S« cted as the power plant for the Avro Arrow, the _jet ignition systems built by Scintilla Division of Bendix 
O- Iroq >is is a powerful jet engine of very advanced design Aviation Corporation. 

’ de, ing over 20,000 pounds’ thrust. Arrangements Conadian Affiliate: Aviation Electric Ltd., 200 Laurentien Bivd., Montreal 9, Quebec. 
a? *TRADEMARK 
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B.F. Goodrich Mine Door Seal ‘ 
= the 

helps Martin SeaMaster ghia lite 

pre| 

2 mal 

keep its powder dry Rae ime 

TUBE \ 

: trac 

Every time the Martin P6M SeaMaster takes off or lands, almost the entire Wa indt 
bottom is submerged. And since a large portion of the bottom is formed by a tT 
radically new rotating mine door, some way had to be found to keep water ss 
out of the mine bay. | nll 
To close the gap of several inches between the door and the hull, B. F.Goodrich the 
helped develop, and is now building, a special pneumatic sealing system. The ~e 
drawing shows how the rubber seal fastens to the hull and to the bottom of cap: 
a series of metal fingers. When the lower actuating tube is inflated as illustrated, rt S 
it levers the fingers to press the seal against the door. When the upper tube \ . gra 
is inflated, it levers the fingers again to retract the seal. re 
‘ evi 

This unique device always provides positive closure because it compensates con! 
for deflections of either the hull or the door. And the special B. F. Goodrich plar 
rubber compound used for the seal withstands damage from ozone, jet fuel, on 
hydraulic oil, salt water, extreme temperatures and high water pressure. “om 
This development is typical of the way B. F.Goodrich engineers work with The 
manufacturers to come up with the right answers for their specific problems. sleet 
Why don’t you outline your engineering problem in a letter to B. F. Goodrich ther 
Aviation Products, a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. : pros 
put 
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Gloomy Budget Has Bright Spots 


New procurement blocked, but this year’s expendi- 
tures won’t be frozen; obligation rate will be steady 


By Betty Oswald 
Defense Editor 


Aircraft and other defense contrac- 
tors will have to fight hard to maintain 
a share of scarce defense dollars in the 
years immediately ahead. This was 
made abundantly clear when the Bu- 
reau of the Budget announced an esti- 
mated federal deficit of $12.2 billion in 
the fiscal year which ends next June 30. 


Competition for funds will be acute 
because the Administration wants a bal- 
anced budget by 1962 at the latest. 
Aggravating the fight for funds is a 
renewed emphasis on civilian programs. 
Largest part of spending increases 
which threw the budget out of balance 
came from civilian type programs. 

Defense is now taking about 59 cents 
of the budget dollar. Any increase in 
defense spending would have increased 
the budget deficit this year, a fact of 
life with which the Administration is 
prepared to live with and which would 
make a later budget balance virtually 
impossible. 

What does this mean to defense con- 
tractors in general and to the aircraft 
industry in particular? 

It means first of all that the Bureau 
of the Budget will not permit the Pen- 
tagon to obligate approximately $950 
million in new procurement for which 
the Congress provided funds. This in- 
cludes an additional 15 KC-135’s and 
$140 million for the purchase of airlift 
Capability. 

Second, there will be further pro- 
gram \djustments covering aircraft and 
missi’s still in relatively early stages of 
devel pment. The reason is that any 
conti iation of these programs at 
plann d levels would have a major im- 
pact . . defense spending in fiscal 1960 
and ier years. Chances are that at 
least ne and probably more weapon 
Syste may be completely dropped. 
Ther ire no decisions yet as to the 
VICtii However, indications are that 
there jay be some cutback in the B-58 
prog: m and that the Navy will be hard 
put find the money for the A3J- 
Vigil te. 

Ot -r projects reportedly in trouble 
are s ne of the competing missile pro- 
gram. However, the whole picture is 
Comp.icated by uncertainties as to the 
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future of the B-47s now undergoing 
extensive overhauls to fit them for use 
as tactical weapons and the running 
battle between the advocates of the 
role of interceptors and missiles in the 
air defense picture. 

On the plus side of the ledger, how- 
ever, budget officials make it plain that 
there is no intention to freeze expendi- 
tures during the current fiscal year. 
They say, however, that expenditure 
“guesstimates” have been submitted by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force to De- 
fense Secretary McElroy. Mr. McElroy 
reportedly has told the Services that 
they must live within the expenditure 
targets. 

Also on the plus side is the promise 
that there will be no lull in the rate of 
obligation. Present estimates are that 
the Defense Department will place or- 





Current National 


[Fiscal years, In millions] 


ders for major items totaling a gross 
of about $17.6 billion as compared with 
about $16.5 billion in fiscal 1957. 

New business will be placed, Defense 
Department officials promise, in an or- 
derly fashion, with obligations remain- 
ing at a level rate throughout the entire 
year. This should give industry a 
chance to plan in an orderly fashion as 
compared with the feast and famine 
cycle which occurred during the last 
fiscal year. 

Orderly procurement is coupled in 
the minds of the Defense planners how- 
ever with a hoped-for decrease in prices 
—which might boost the availability of 
funds a little. This last is a forlorn hope 
as Officials continue to worry about the 
inflationary effect of the big budget 
deficit, the biggest in peacetime history. 

Also on the plus side, there are no 
signs now of any precipitous declines in 
defense spending, although it is con- 
ceded that infiation is helping to rob 
the country of what it may need in the 
way of defense weapons. Budget Di- 
rector Maurice Stans hopes that the 





Security Program 





New Obligational Authority 


Budget Expenditures 








Description ~ 


1958 
Actual 


Department of Defense— 
Military Functions: 


Military Personnel (pay, subsistence, 
and individual clothing)? . + 
Operation and Maintenance (equip- 
ment, facilities, medical care, 
supply systems, purchase of spare 
parts) kee 
Major Procurement and Production 
(aircraft, ships, vehicles, weapons, 
missiles, etc.) . 5 are _ 
Military Construction, Reserve 
Components, Research and De- 
velopment, and Other ? . 
Defense Contingencies ... 
Anticipated Supplemental 


Total, Department of Defense. 


Mutual Security Program—Mutual De- 
fense Assistance: 
Military Assistance 
Defense Support 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Stockpiling and Defense 
Expansion ... 


Total 


Production 





estimate, $325 million; 1959, current estimate, 
2 Additional obligational 


estimate, $20 million; 1959, current estimate, 





$9,816 


9,371 


11,399 


689 
2,362 


41,139 


1 Additional obligational authority available by transfer: 1958, $582 million; 1959, January 


authority available by transfer: 


1959 


Current 
Estimate 


1959 


Current 
Estimate 


1958 
Actual 


January 
Estimate 


January 
Estimate 


| 
| 


$10,225; $10,120) $10,439) $10,523) $10,570 


9,322 9,263 


13,447} 15,297 


5,946 
500 
205 

39,645 


41,078} 39,010 





2,176 
871 
2,275) 


1,800 

865 
2,418 
625) 


44,957 


70 3 
44,798) 46,066 














$535 million. 
1958, $8 million; 1959, January 


none. 
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budget balance can be achieved not by 
cutting defense spending but rather by 
preventing it from climbing any further. 

Actually, the inflation factor has 
amounted in the case of the defense 
program to about 20 percent over the 
last four or five years. Defense officials 
would be happy if spending could be 
held to an increase of about $1 billion 
in the next fiscal year. This would mean 
that the “hold-the-line” operation was 
successful in their eyes, since spending 
in fiscal 1959 will be up about $1.8 
billion over actual 1958 spending. 

Most of the increase expected in fis- 
cal 1959 is in the research and develop- 
ment area, with a $389 million decrease 
in spending for major items of procure- 
ment and production. 

Actually the procurement picture is 
somewhat better than the figures indi- 
cate. Supplementary budget requests by 
President Eisenhower reduced the 
planned cutback in expenditures for 
major military items by $525 million, 
largely for aircraft, nuclear-powered 
ships and missiles. 


Administration May Try 
Again to Boost Avgas Tax 


The Administration will again ask 
the Congress to pass an increase in 
the aviation gas tax in the next ses- 
sion. Budget Director Maurice Stans 


sees this proposal as part of the con- 
tinuing drive to force users to pay at 
least some part of the cost of services 
rendered by the Federal Government. 

This means that the proposal for the 
aviation gas tax increase would be part 


of President Eisenhower's legislative 
program to be transmitted to Capitol 
Hill early next year. Whether any other 


user charges would be imposed on the 
aviation industry hasn’t been decided 
yet. However, in the drawn-out battle 
to get a balanced budget, it can be 
expected that the Administration will 
look at other proposals to cut down on 
the cost of airways modernization and 
airport aid. 


Some sign of the current attitude can 
be found in the statement that Fresj- 
dent Eisenhower's vetoes, includin: the 
airport aid bill, held down potential 
deficits in fiscal 1959 and fiscal (960 
and later years by between $1.6 and 
$1.7 billion. These vetoes included the 
airports bill. 


From PNYA-Big Noise on Jets 


A smoldering, behind-the-scenes jet 
noise debate has flared into the open 
in the New York area with reverbera- 
tions louder than any the jets might 
possibly make when they enter service 
this year. 

As a result, what started as an intra- 
industry disagreement on jet noise has 
mushroomed beyond the confines of 
aviation. It has emerged as an issue of 
public debate in the daily press with 
only one outcome evident from the 
beginning: Aviation will suffer. 

The row was touched off in July but 
didn’t blaze openly until early this 
month when the contents of a July 23 
letter from the Port of New York 
Authority to some 20 European airport 
operators became public knowledge. 
The “My Dear Colleague” document, 
penned by PNYA’s executive director 
Austin J. Tobin reportedly discussed in 
detail the Boeing 707 noise situation 
and stated flatly that it could not meet 
noise level standards. 

A counterattack, apparently stem- 
ming from aviation sources hurt by the 
Port Authority action, brought a series 
of feature articles in the New York 
daily press, some highly critical of 
PNYA officials. 

The New York Daily News quoted 





De Havilland Aircrajt of Canada Ltd. photo 


De Havilland Caribou Set for Army Evaluation 


DHC-4 Caribou prototype makes a 
low pass following successful hour-long 
first flight and several landings. De- 
signed and built by De Havilland Air- 
craft of Canada, Ltd., the new STOL 
passenger/ cargo transport will be evalu- 
ated by U.S. Army, which has placed 
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an initial order for ten aircraft. Pow- 
ered by two 1,450 hp Pratt & Whitney 
R2000-7M2s, Caribou has a cruise 
speed of 183 mph at 7,500 ft., maxi- 
mum range of 1,350 miles. Dimensions 
are: wing span—96’; length—68’ 912”; 
height—31’ 912”. 


one unnamed airline official as saying 
Tobin’s letter was a “double-cross— 
morally wrong, unjust from every view- 
point of decency and ethics.” Another 
observed, “The letter has burned the 
industry to a cinder and discussions are 
being held on the legal right of the 
Port Authority to prohibit the opera- 
tions of any commercial airline.” 

Reporters in general failed to get 
PNYA officials to explain the Tobin 
letter in the light of subsequent public 
statements made as recently as early 
September that “it would be unfair at 
this time to prejudge the 707 .. .” 

But the impact of the Port Author- 
ity’s action extended far beyond the 
areas involved in its local debate. The 
effects are viewed by some as not only 
detrimental to the U.S. airlines and 
U.S. aircraft manufacturers, but as 
sabotaging U.S. leadership in the jet 
age. 

Had the July 23 letter been the only 
aggressive action by PNYA to stir con- 
cern about 707 noise, industry critics 
indicated they would accept the Tobin 
document as an error in judgment. 

However, this was not the case; 
hence the observation that the Port 
Authority, failing in the U.S., was de- 
liberately acting to gain foreign support 
for its anti-jet campaign to the detri- 
ment of the industry it is supposed to 
serve. 

This stand was based on reports that 
the Port Authority during June sent its 
consultant, Dr. Beranek, to the Western 
European Airport Council meeting and 
presented a series of sound tapes sup- 
posed to represent the 707 at varying 
gross weights and altitudes. When in- 
accuracies subsequently were po/nted 
out by Boeing engineers to PNYA 
Officials, including Tobin, they report- 
edly agreed to the errors and admitted 
privately, but not publicly, tha‘ the 
presentation was a mistake. 

However, reliable sources inc cate 
this admission took place less thin 4 
week before the Tobin “My Dear Col- 
league” letter, a factor that apparently 
led to the industry charges of “do ible- 
cross.” 

One of the big problems facin. it 
dustry, however, is how to offse: the 
effect of the information presentc i 1 
the Europeans on the 707, There |; 0 
report of an effort on the pa! of 
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PNYA to rectify this injustice when 
obvicusly the surest way of clearing 
the «ir would be via such retraction. 
Airlixes and manufacturers feel they 
eventually can overcome this unex- 
pected setback but only at great ex- 
pense beyond the millions already in- 
vested in noise suppressors and testing. 

Equally as big a problem is what the 
Port Authority’s actions will do to the 
cooperative effort by manufacturers to 
make noise data available. Although 
Boeing officials refuse to comment, it 
is understood that the alleged PNYA 
misrepresentation of its aircraft in Eu- 
rope has virtually closed the door on 
future direct dealings. If Port Authority 
officials want noise data in the future, 
presumably they will have to wait 
until their customers get the aircraft 
and can supply such information. 

The third big problem concerns what 
the noise ruckus will do to future rela- 
tions between the Port Authority and 
the airlines. Officials of American and 
Pan American, both mentioned in the 
“My Dear Colleague” letter, are under- 
stood to have accused Tobin of mis- 
quoting them. Whether or not this 
proves the case, it is obvious that work- 
ing relations between PNYA and the 
airlines will suffer. 

But the big mystery to all concerned 
in the issue seems to be: “What is the 
Port Authority trying to prove.” Ever 
since the first orders for jets were 
placed, no one among airlines or manu- 
facturers has pretended that jets are 
not noisy. 

The airlines specified in their con- 
tracts that the jets could not exceed 
the highest of prevailing piston noise 
levels. The manufacturers spent mil- 
lions (at Boeing the price exceeds $12 
million) to develop and test suppressors. 

But with this action, the discussion 
has shifted to one of acceptable noise 
levels and the question, “What is ac- 
ceptal le?” This is where aviation ob- 
servers feel the PNYA is overstepping 
its bounds. 

TI point out that the noise level 
accep bility applies to the public 
throu out the U.S., not solely to the 

n New York. 
late, of all U.S. airports slated 
operations, only the PNYA has 
jet operations, Other East 
sities, anxious for the service, 
the hope that the Port persists 
‘tand and diverts international 
heir way. But they are quick to 
hat this is by no means the 


way out now, most observers 
s a difficult one. But, they add, 
e that must be decided upon at 
els of the airlines and PNYA 
or N » York State government before 
the r \jti-billion dollar U.S. investment 
in the jet age is irrevocably damaged. 
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THE CONVAIR 240 


THE CONVAIR 340 


THE CONVAIR 440 METROPOLITAN 


"CANADAIR 3 


‘the Ganadair 840 Airliner 


BUILT BY CANADAIR LIMITED 


and powered by NAPIER ELAND 
3,000e.».TURBO-PROP Engines 


APPROVED ARB AND CERTIFICATED CAA 
ORDERED FOR THE R.C.A.F. TRANSPORT COMMAND 


Based on the well-proven design of the Convair 440 but with the increased performance 
and economy offered by Eland turbo-prop engines, the Canadair 540 has an assured 
future among medium and short haul operators all the world over. 


NA PIE R Eland turbo-prop 


NAPIER ENGINES ING, 


909 Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6,D.C. Tel: North 7-9300 
Subsidiary of | D. Napier & Son Limited, London, England 


re A Member of The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Aviation Group 








——AIR NEWS IN PICTURES 


707 Gets Leading-Edge Flaps TV in DC-8 Simu 
The cockpit of the Link Aviation simv- 


Boeing has added leading-edge flaps to its Boeing 707 jet airliner. After 18 months 

of testing, Boeing says the flap, which operates in conjunction with the normal lator version of the Douglas DC-8 fea- 

trailing-edge flap, permits the maintenance of performance at high angles of attack. tures the added realism of visual repre- 
sentation. A closed-circuit television sys- 


The 707 prototype was used in the company’s test program. 


British Fighter Incorporates Area Rule and Split-Tail Air Brake 
The Blackburn NA.39 low-level strike aircraft is seen in brake. First showing of the NA.39 was at Farnborough w ere 
the first released air-to-air photograph. The airplane incorporates it made a fly-by. For security reasons, the airplane did not ‘and 
the now-famed area rule with a novel design split-tail air at Farnborough but used nearby Boscombe Downs as its ase 
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ds Realism 


tem projects the image of an airport, 
onto a screen which is suspended in front 
of the pilot’s windshield. The first unit 
has been delivered to United Airlines, 
and is now in use. 





Two Engines, Two Fuels 


One airplane with two engines running on different fuels was flown recently at 
Olathe, Kansas Naval Air Station. The demonstration was designed to show the 
ability of the Westinghouse J34-WE-46 to operate on either JP4 or JP5 fuel. The 
plane is a McDonnell F2H Banshee. 


Lee 


Navy’s Photo-Reconnaissance Plane Takes Pictures for Hours 


“Flyin. Photographer” is Navy’s A3D-2P carrier-based, Doug- 
las-bu« airplane is designed to provide 24-hour photo recon- 
Maissa.ce, The twin-engined jet is able to take continuous film 
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footage for several hours at a time. Camera ports are visible 
on the sides of the fuselage which have provision for alternate 
cameras. Production is under way at El Segundo, Calif. 
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AiResearch Custom Lounges 


Meet Any Airline Requirements 


Luxurious and functional in every detail, the new 
custom lounge of the Boeing 707 (large picture) 
and the Douglas DC-7C (smaller picture) are two 
of the many types created by AiResearch Aviation 
Service to meet individual requirements of the 
world’s leading airlines. 

Personalized custom lounges are designed and 
fabricated by AiResearch engineering specialists 
and interior stylists. Modern facilities compris- 
ing more than 150,000 square feet of floor space 
include a complete engineering department and 
the finest precision sheet metal, upholstery and 
cabinet shops. 

AiResearch designs and builds complete air- 
line interiors for first class, tourist or convertible 
cargo-passenger configuration. Custom lounge 
furnishings, colors, fabrics and seating arrange- 








ments are also done to your specifications. 
AiResearch has installed custom interiors and 

lounges for American, Braniff, CPAL, Hawaiian, 

Japan, KLM, Panagra, Pan American and Swiss- 

air...flying Boeing, Convair and Douglas airliners. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Aviation Service Division 


International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. * Telephone: ORegon 8-6161 


Circle No. 105 on Reader Service Card. 


tO ey 


Conversion and Modification * Custom Interiors * Electrical and Instrument * Radio and Electronics * Engineering Service * Turn-Around ‘orvice 
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Special Theme Supplement—Airports and Ground Support 


Airports—Aviation's Underdog 


An American Aviation Staff Analysis 


“Of all elements in our national sys- 
tem of aviation facilities, airports have 
been the most neglected,” said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Special Assistant for 
Aviation Facilities Planning, E. P. 
Curtis, in his report to the President in 
May 1957. 

Curtis added: “Unless airport de- 
velopment is given the attention it de- 
serves, airport capacity may well be- 
come the factor that limits capacity in 
the whole system.” 

When President Eisenhower vetoed 
the Airport Aid Bill on Sept. 2 he not 
only ignored the warning and advice of 
his former Special Assistant, but he 
threw a roadblock into the orderly 
planning of airport development. This, 
in turn, can only result in making air- 
ports the bottleneck in the safe and 
orderly flow of air traffic, unless it is 
immediately remedied by the 86th Con- 
gress when it convenes in January. 

The situation was succinctly put by 
Congressman John A. Blatnik (D.- 
Minn.), who said of the President’s 
veto: “The same lack of leadership and 
foresight which characterized Federal 
action with respect to air navigation 
and air traffic control facilities is now 
unfortunately obvious in the field of 
airport financing.” He asked: “What 
benciit do we derive from a $1.25-bil- 
lion air traffic control and navigation 
system planned up to 1963 if our 
airp rts are inadequate?” 


* Wy President vetoed bill—Why did 

the ‘resident veto the Bill which the 

Sen. e passed unanimously, the House 

pas: | by a vote of almost 4 to 1, and 

wh the whole aviation industry 

une mously urged as vitally needed to 
velopment of U.S. aviation? 

reasons appear to include these: 

as long been an open secret that 

ommerce Department has kept 

i on the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 

ration and the urgently needed 

ment of aviation facilities. 

‘+r Administrator Fred B. Lee got 

because he wouldn't accept the 

vad” thinking of his superiors. 

nistrators Charles Lowen and 

Ja lr. Pyle have succeeded only to 
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the extent that spectacular crashes, 
such as Grand Canyon, forced the 
Administration to do something about 
air traffic control and air navigation 
facilities. 

The brightest spot in Administra- 
tion thinking came when Curtis carried 
out his comprehensive survey of the 
need for aviation facilities planning 
and laid down a blueprint of - Ad- 
ministration policy. 

But even that was ignored until spec- 
tacularly tragic military/civil crashes 
again roused Congress to initiate ac- 
tion on the Curtis-recommended Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 


© Rothschild opposes federal participa- 
tion—Former Under Secretary of 
Commerce Robert Murray cut off all 
airport development funds under the 
Federal Airport Act back in 1953. In 
1955 the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted $22 million when the 
Commerce Department again failed to 
request any airport construction funds. 

Yet, Louis Rothschild, Murray’s suc- 
cessor, during his testimony this year 
before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, freely admitted that: 

® Airport improvements which have 
been made under the Federal Airport 
Act have been “eminently desirable.” 

© “The airports are an integral and 
important part of the whole airway 
system.” 

The extent of the inconsistency in 
Administration thinking is readily ap- 
parent in the Presidential “Memoran- 
dum of Disapproval” itself. Items: 

1.—Although Rothschild flatly op- 
posed in both the Senate and the 
House any federal participation in an 
airport program, Eisenhower said that 
“At the next session of the Congress, 
the Administration will recommend a 
transitional program to provide aid 
for the construction of urgent airport 
projects . . . essential to an adequate 
national aviation facilities system.” 

2.—When the Administration said 
that “more and more airports have 
progressed to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency,” it failed to point out that this 
relates only to day to day operating 
sufficiency—that is, current revenues 
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which equal or exceed current operat- 
ing expenses—but does not include 
capital improvement requirements or 
debt service and amortization of debts 
already incurred. 

3.—When Eisenhower said that “well 
over $1 billion has been allocated by 
the Government to the construction and 
improvement of local civil airports,” 
he failed to point out that nearly $800 
million of this was for “make work” 
programs of the depression thirties and 
the crash-defense landing area pro- 
grams of 1941 and 1942, neither of 
which have any real relationship to 
civil aviation in 1958. 

4.—When he said that “over 500 
military airport facilities have been 
declared surplus and turned over to the 
cities, counties, and States for airport 
use,” he failed to point out that by 
1945 429 civil airports had been turned 
over by local governments to the Army 
and Navy in the interests of National 
Defense and that, even today, more 
than 200 civil airports are being jointly 
occupied by military units. 

5.—The President failed to point out 
that nearly all basic aeronautical re- 
search by the government has been 
conducted for military reasons and that 
the airways system is as essential to 
control military traffic as civilian. 


e Lack of leadership?—Administration 
leadership in civil aviation has left 
something to be desired. 

The Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics can’t be a leader because his boss 
won't let him. The CAB can’t be a 
leader because it doesn’t administer the 
funds needed for aviation facilities im- 
provements. 

The office of the Special Assistant 
to the President has the greatest pros- 
pects for leadership, but its influence 
was either not used to obtain Presi- 
dential approval of the Airport Bill, or 
else its influence was not sufficient to 
counteract the Commerce Department. 
The one office in the Executive Branch 
of the Government that had been 
looked to for aviation leadership failed. 
Whether the Federal Aviation Agency 
Administrator will be more potent re- 
mains to be seen. 
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Airport Design for the Jet Age... 


By G. C. Miller 


Civil jet transports now coming 
into the proving phases of air carrier 
operations will find relatively few air- 


ports ready to meet their radically 
new requirements. 

Radical changes in airport designs 
are in order. For example, modern 
transport and military aircraft have 


crosswind landing capabilities far in 
excess of aircraft built before the tri- 
cycle landing-gear concept. Most trans- 
ports are certificated for crosswind 
operations in components of 20 to 30 
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ASSUMING THAT (1) aircraft on final approach will not be 
permitted to pass the middle marker; (2) minimum allowable 
separation on final approach is 60 seconds; (3) average touch- 
down is 1,000 ft. from runway threshold, the solution follows: 


(1) first aircraft touches down 18 seconds after passing marker; 
(2) second aircraft reaches middle marker 42 seconds after first; 
(3) averaging 70 kts., first aircraft travels 4,664 ft. in 40 seconds 
and (4) possible turnoff point is 5,664 ft. from threshold. 
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ONE POSSIBLE SOLUTION to the companion runway re- 
quirement. The safety factors have been generously applied. It 
will be noted that the convergence angle is 20° while the dis- 
tance between outer markers is three miles, the distance be- 
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tween middle markers is 7,700 ft. and the distance betwen 
missed approach path centerlines is approximately 4,500 ft. The 
distance from the ramp area to the takeoff positions of \1¢ 
companion runways is 3,000 ft. 
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Anhe Future 


mph. (One is certificated for 40 mph.) 
And the coming jet transports may 
be approved for 30 to 40 mph cross- 
wind components. 

Capabilities such as these invite 
drastic changes in airport designs with 
a resulting increase in operational 
capabilities: Fewer runways; less acre- 
age; simplified, shorter and vastly more 
economical taxi patterns, and many 
other increases in overall efficiency. 

It is now possible to orient the 
dominant runway system with the pre- 
vailing wind and to eliminate the pre- 
viously required multi-directional run- 
way system. In the event that local 
wind rose data indicates high velocity 
side winds which exceed the allowable 
crosswind component, a secondary run- 
way system oriented to meet this con- 
dition usually will provide coverage 
better than the required 95 percent. 

Airport design studies in several lo- 
calities in the U.S. indicate that in these 
places a singie direction runway sys- 
tem will give 98% coverage for a 25 
mph crosswind component (see table 
below). For instance, we made feasi- 
bility studies for two fields in Mary- 
land where the type of using aircraft 
required a 15-mph crosswind com- 
ponent. Analysis of wind rose data 


taken at nearby Andrews AFB and 
Friendship Airport revealed that run- 
ways oriented 090°/270° and 
110°/290° would give a coverage of 
97.1% for a 15-mph crosswind com- 
ponent. These two directions would 
have given 99.9% coverage for a 25 
mph crosswind component. Studies in 
other areas revealed: 


Runwa % of 
Orientation Coverage 


045/235 99.3 


Location 





Buffalo, N.Y. 

Coatesville, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa. 

Atlantic City, N.J. 
Friendship, Baltimore, Md. 
Andrews AFB, Washington, D.C. 
Moody AFB, Vaidosta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 

Augusta, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Evergreen, Ala. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Pensacola, Fie 

Milton, Fla. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fia 

Orlando, Fla. 

Meridian, Miss. 

Houston, Tex. 

Long Beach, Calif 
a.d.—Any direction. 


® The general layout—Our designs for 
civil and military fields where high 
acceptance rates are required follow 
the general pattern shown in the draw- 
ing below. 

The length of the dominant run- 
ways varies with altitude, average hot 
temperatures and the takeoff capa- 
bilities of using aircraft. The runways 
are laid out on a staggered parallel 
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135/315 
360/180 
165/345 


a. d. 
060/240 
a.d. 


8888s833 


a.d. 
135/315 
a.d. 
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configuration, landings being made to- 
ward the ramp area and take-offs away 
from it. This results in not only the 
very minimum of taxi distances but 
permits simultaneous landings and take- 
offs. Current thinking regarding safety 
requirements indicates that the mini- 
mum distance between the centerlines 
of these runways should be about 3,000 
ft—with each runway served by a 
number of high-speed turn-off lanes. 


* High-speed “roll-out” lanes— These 
turn-off lanes are not “taxiways” in 
the accepted sense of the word, but 
rather are high-speed “roll-out” lanes. 
It is essential that the “roll-out” be 
accomplished with the minimum use 
of brakes and blasts of power. 

The older method of connecting the 
runway and its single parallel taxi- 
way with turnoff lanes is unacceptable 
in this concept, since it can result in 
several aircraft traveling on collision 
courses at relatively high speeds. Fur- 
ther, slowdowns or delays along a 
single taxiway could soon result in 
blocking it for arriving aircraft. 

The roll-out lanes are spaced to 
permit turnoffs at speeds of 50-60 kts. 
The controlling requirement is that 
landing aircraft must clear the run- 
way before the following aircraft 
reaches its last safe “wave off” position 
on final approach. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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TH! ULTIMATE DEVELOPMENT, with 92 loading positions, 
wil’ have an IFR capacity of 200 operations per hour. The 
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hangar area and the terminal area may be expanded to any 
required extent without conflict with air safety requirements. 
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The location of a point at which a 
single high-speed roll-out lane should 
leave the runway cannot be deter- 
mined since most of the factors in the 
solution are variable. Therefore it is 
necessary to design a system of lanes 
that will satisfy the varying require- 
ments. 

With this proposed layout, taxi pat- 
terns from the entrance to the ramp 
area to the takeoff position can be set 
to permit a smooth flow of traffic with 
no “opposite direction” paths and as 
few crossing paths as possible. No turn 
of more than 60° should be required 
and the only crossing occurs when an 
aircraft arriving in an outboard lane 
desires to turn into a taxiway before 
another aircraft arriving in an inboard 
lane. 


* About the terminal area—The choice 
of terminal area configuration is of 
extreme importance where acceptance 
rates of 40 to 100 aircraft per hour 
are demanded and the using aircraft 
will be about 30% turbojet, 30% 
large-piston and _ turboprop, 30% 
medium-piston and 10% smaller air- 
craft. 

It appears that the only feasible 
solution is to provide fixed loading 
positions properly spaced on the ramp 
and to route passengers, materials and 
services such as fuel, power or other 
necessities through an underground 
network between the terminal build- 
ing, hangar area and the individual 
loading positions. 

Further, it is essential that aircraft 
be able to move through the ramp area 
to and from their loading positions 
with the very minimum of sharp turns, 
stops and opposing aircraft traffic. It 
is also essential that vehicular traffic 
be eliminated from operation in the 
vicinity of aircraft moving or at rest. 

The schematic layout shown illus- 
trates this concept. Dimensions of the 
loading positions are about 200 ft. x 
200 ft., while the structures adjacent 
to each are some 50 ft. x 200 ft. These 
structures provide the means of trans- 
ferring persons and materials from the 
underground level to the loading level 
and provide space for required servic- 
ing equipment. Traffic flow within the 
ramp area follows a smooth one-way 
pattern with no meeting or crossing 
traffic. 

There are double traffic lanes be- 
tween each tier of loading positions. 
This permits aircraft to enter and leave 
their respective loading positions freely. 
All turns are 60° and on long radii. 


® What about expansion?—The num- 
ber of loading positions required or 
contemplated for future use will de- 
termine the overall dimensions of the 
ramp area. The configuration illus- 
trated provides 54 loading positions, 
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which may be increased to 92 without 
change in the basic configuration. The 
54-position ramp and its associated 
feeding taxiways is 3,600 ft. x 4,000 
ft. while the ultimate 92-position 
facility is 6,700 ft. x 4,100 ft. 

When the peak load traffic at an 
airport materially exceeds the accep- 
tance rate of the facility, two solutions 
are possible. One is to build a second 
airport at least 16 miles away. This 
would involve great expense and the 
resulting downgrading of service where 
there is an appreciable volume of pas- 
senger and cargo exchange between air 
carriers. The other solution is to pro- 
vide additional runways designed for 
simultaneous use and to increase the 
number of loading positions and other 
servicing facilities. 

At older airports designed for multi- 
directional operation, it is difficult and 
often impossible to provide an addi- 
tional instrument runway for simul- 
taneous use. 

The modern design being discussed 
has double the capacity of the older 
single instrument runway field. Further, 
it has provisions for doubling its 
capacity by adding two companion 
runways, additional loading positions 
and other necessary increases in 
services. 


© Safety and distances—The basic con- 
siderations which govern the design of 
the additional companion runways are 
safe separation of the final approach 
paths, safe separation of the missed 
approach paths, and reduction to the 
minimum of taxi distance from the 
ramp area to takeoff position on the 
companion runways. 

In order to determine the minimum 
safe distance between parallel or con- 
verging runways used for simultaneous 
landings, it is necessary to know the 
maximum deviation from the approach 
paths which may occur. 

Approaches made on the ILS and 
PAR systems under normal conditions 
are very precise and can be expected 
to stay within the limits of the local- 
izer course. Likewise, missed ap- 
proaches can be expected to stay with- 
in plus or minus 1,000 ft. from the 
centerline. Abnormal conditions such 
as extreme turbulence, high variable 


-—— About the Author——— 


Capt. George C. Miller is an air- 
ways engineer with the consulting 
firm of Thomas B. Bourne Associ- 
ates, Inc. Before retiring from the 
Navy to join the Washington, D.C. 
consulting firm, Capt. Miller served 
as Navy member of the Air Navi- 
gation Development Board. ANDB 
was the forerunner of the Airways 
Modernization Board. 
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crosswinds, below average pilot ai ility 
and other causes may result in in. 
accurate or erratic flight paths. 

It is believed that a buffer zone a 
mile wide to the outer marker, and 
1,000 ft. wide from the middle marker 
parallel to the missed approach path 
should encompass all of the erratic 
flight paths that may be reasonably 
expected. 

The thinking of traffic control 
authorities and others who have made 
careful studies of the subject is fairly 
firm in regard to a 3,000-ft. center- 
line separation of missed approach 
paths and a two to three-mile separa- 
tion of approach paths at the turn-on 
point, which is at or beyond the outer 
marker. 


Pyle on Airports 


Tells Mayors’ Conference 
careful planning is vital 


CAA Administrator James T. Pyle 
has urged municipal cities to prepare 
a current master airport plan so that 
their airports may be developed in 
stages to meet advancing technologies. 

Addressing the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors in Miami Beach recently Pyle 
warned that those responsible for plan- 
ning of municipal airports can do a 
community a serious disservice by de- 
veloping a trunk-type airport for a 
city that can support only a feeder 
operation. 

Of course, he added, the opposite 
is true if a major city does not plan 
to capitalize on its full traffic potential. 

Pyle referred briefly to the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the airport aid bill and 
the transition program to be proposed 
in its stead, but said it was impossible 
at this time to say what that program 
will contain. 

The CAA forecasts that by 1960 
traffic will increase to 60 million pas- 
sengers per year; that by 1965 those 
figures will zoom to 93 million and by 
1970 they will swell to 118 million. 
However, he said, the increase in traf- 
fic raises many serious questions which 
highlight the necessity of good airport 
planning. This is an area in which the 
CAA can help, said Pyle. He urged 
each community to prepare a master 
plan so that its airport may be devel- 
oped in stages to meet the requirem 
“as technology marches on.” 

CAA will help in the construc 
phase of such planning, he said, but 
local communities must do most 
their own financing. 

Pyle also said CAA’s new techn 
standards will indicate fewer catego i 
of airports than today’s six (see pa: 
34 & 35), which should reduce 
number of requests for changes in 
National Airport Plan. 
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Capt. Boling with 
His Single Engine 
Beechcraft Bonanza 


“| made my 6,856.32 Mile 
Record Flight for Light Planes 
Navigating with ARC’s Type 21-A ADF” 

reports Capt. ‘Pat’ Boling . . . 


On August Ist, 1958, Captain Marion (“Pat”) Boling 

landed at Pendleton, Oregon, after a non-stop flight 

from Manila, P. I.—a distance of 6,856.32 miles in 45 

hours and 42 minutes, thus establishing a new long 

distance record for light aircraft. His plane was a single 
engine Beechcraft Bonanza. 

“My navigation”, says Captain Boling, ‘“‘was accomplished 

almost entirely with an Aircraft Radio Corporation Type 

- 21-A Automatic Direction Finder. At check point after 

4 check point this instrument functioned perfectly. The 

Loop & , dependability of the ADF all along my route gave me 
—_- Cd a real feeling of confidence.” 


ee a ee More and more pilots all over the world, over land and 
wena water, depend on the accuracy and reliability of the 
TYPE 21A ADF WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS A.R.C. Type 21-A A.D.F. See your A.R.C. dealer or write 
Component Galt Weights: us for complete descriptive data. 
6.8 Ibs; Loop, 4.3 Ibs.; Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs.; Indicator, 1.3 Ibs.; 
Jnit, 1.6 Ibs.; Power Unit, 5.2 Ibs.; CAA Certificate No. IR 4-9 U. S. Military: 
AN/ARN-5S9 British Certificate of Approval! VC-78 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


Jircraft Radio Corporation soonron, n. J. 
, 


OC RECEIVERS © MINIATURIZED AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS * COURSE DIRECTORS © LF RECEIVERS AND LOOP DIRECTION FINDERS 
ND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS) *° INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS ©* HIGH POWERED CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS 
ANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS © OMNIRANGE SIGNAL GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS * 900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS 


: Circle No. 122 on Reader Service Card. 
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In February an $8-million Air Force B-52 
bomber crashed at Ellsworth AFB and the 
cause was traced directly to contaminated 
fuel. Of the large number of military air- 
craft accidents this year, the exact number 
originating with fuel contamination cannot be 
traced. But it is well established that the mili- 


tary is having 


its share of flameouts, forced 


landings and major accidents from this cause, 
a situation that raises a big question as to 
how the commercial airlines expect to ap- 
proach this problem with their jets. Irv Bald- 
win, a name well known in the field of fuel 
filtration, supplies his answer here. 


Filtration Is A Must at Jet Airports 


By |. W. Baldwin 
Bowser, Inc., Chicago 


The big new jets are on their way 
into use by the airlines in commercial 
passenger service at a time when the 
military services are reaping the first 
real benefits from a “hard way” educa- 
tion in jet fuel cleanliness. 

And the success of these jets could 
depend to a large degree on just how 
close a look airline managements take 
at this military experience. 

The major oil companies who will 
supply aviation kerosene can deliver 
“specification” jet fuel into airport bulk 
storage tanks. But at that point their 
responsibility normally ends. 

And there are those in airline organ- 
izations today who have responsibility 
for fuel and fuel handling procedures 
who do not recognize the vast differ- 
ence between jet fuel and avgas con- 
tamination. They know little of the 
more difficult problems to be faced in 
removing contaminants from jet fuel. 


© All agree on kerosene, but . . . The 
U.S. carriers without exception have 
selected kerosene as the fuel to power 
their turbine engines, There is no ques- 





(Extracts from a paper by Paul 
Lamoureux, Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
before American Petroleum  In- 
stitute) 

“What may have been perfectly 
safe and permissible in our handling 
of avgas at low rates of flow may 
be marginal or even dangerous for 
kerosene at 1,200 gallons per 
minute.” 


“What may have been economical 
and efficient in fueling a $1 million 
aircraft may be totaly unacceptable 
for a $5 million DC-8 airliner.” 


. . . JP-4 vs Kerosene Lubricity 
“It is only fairly recently, as a 
result of extensive investigations, 
that we were able to remove this 
‘red herring’ from the scene and 
recognize the (Viscount fuel pump) 
problem for what it really is: Abra- 
sion and mechanical wear resulting 
from the presence of unacceptable 





tion but that kerosene is the safest of 
jet fuels in use today. But there is just 
as positively no question that kerosene 
is the most difficult of the jet fuels to 
clean and keep clean until it sprays 
from the nozzle of the engine com- 
buster. 

Kerosene and other jet fuels are of 
higher specific gravity than avgas. They 
are of higher viscosity and more diffi- 
cult to free of entrained and emulsified 
water. 

But water is only one aspect of fuel 
cleanliness. An equal offender, also 
more serious in jet fuels, is the con- 
tamination by iron oxide (rust) and 
other solids. Aviation kerosene not 
only has an unparalleled ability to pick 
up rust present in all fueling systems, 
inside storage tanks and pipelines, but 
one of retaining it in suspension for 
indefinite periods. 

In one of the most provocative talks 
yet delivered on fuel cleanliness, Paul 
E. Lamoureux of Trans Canada Air 
Lines has pointed out that a water 
globule that will settle in avgas in 59 
minutes will take 10 hours and 9 min- 
utes in kerosene. A 5-micron dirt par- 
ticle will settle in 40 minutes in avgas, 
3 hours in JP-4 and 6 hours in kero- 


Contamination: As Viewed by TCA’s Lamoureux 


quantities of abrasive contaminants 
in the fuel.” 


“The TCA Viscount fuel problem 
is a serious one; it is all the sadder 
because it could have been pre- 
vented. It demonstrates very well 
what can happen if we let ourselves 


Here’s how TCA’s Lamoureux compares the vital statistics affecting 
fuels of present Canadair North Stars with the carrier’s upcoming Douglas 


DC-8s: 


Type of Fuel 


North Star 
100/130 avgas 


sene! 

And rust particles are infinitely 
smaller than those normally found in 
avgas, hence will pass through the five 
to 10-micron “micronic” filters that 
have been considered adequate for 
aviation gasoline. 

A look at test solids (see table) 
using AC dust for avgas and Fisher 
I-116 iron oxide for jet fuel gives a 
clearer picture of the relative sizes 
of particles for removal. 


Fisher 1-116 
Weight basis only 


Less than 10 microns—IW% 
Less than 5 microns—98.9% 
Less than | micron—94,1% 
Less than 0.5 microns—77.7% 
Less than 0.25 microns—44.8% 


A.C. Dust 

Size Weight 
12% 
12% 
14%, 
23% 
30% 
9%, 


0 to 5 microns 
5 to 10 microns 
10 to 20 microns 
20 to 40 microns 
40 to 80 microns 
80 to 200 microns 
Obviously, the so-called micronic 
filter that removes contamination of 
five to 10-microns in avgas would be 
useless for removing contamination 


that is smaller than 5 microns. 


® Jets very thirsty engines—Another 
fundamental feature of jets is their 
thirst for large quantities of fuel, six 
to seven times that of piston engines. 
This means that in handling kerosene, 
operators must provide filter-separators 





be trapped into thinking that turbine 
fuels can be handled as just another 
grade of avgas.” 


“The place to rid the fuel of ob- 
jectionable contamination is in the 
ground installations where the job 
can be done cheaply and efficiently.” 


DC-8 
JP-4 or 
kerosene 


Multiplying 
Factor 





Specific Gravity . 

Fuel Capacity .. 

Fueling Rate .. 

Engine katana 

Cost of Engine .. 

Engine Overhaul 

Overhaul Cost 

Fuel Consumption/Engine Per Overhaul . 
Dirt Digested/Engine Per Overhaul** ... 
Fuel Pressure ‘ 


3,000 gals. 


$17,000 
1,500 hrs. 

$7,850 

88,930 gals.* 
2.94 Ibs. 


1.14 
6.00 
4.80 


0.80 
18,000 gals. 
1,200 gpm* 
R-R Conway 

$187,000 

1,500 hrs 

$35,815 
620,000 gals.* 

20.5 Ibs. 

1,200 psi 


0.70 


250 gpm* 
R-R Merlin chen 
11.00 
1.00 
4.58 
7.00 
7.00 


30 psi 40.00 





* Imperial. 
** At 15 mgms per imperial gallon. 
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of higher efficiency than in the past 
and ii must be equipment that will 
handle both the higher rates of flow 
and much greater total quantities of 
contamination. 

This leaves carriers no recourse but 
to investigate and procure decontami- 
nation equipment of the highest pos- 
sible efficiency. Performance require- 
ments of past specifications are not 
good enough and Navy ex. erience has 
shown that the iron oxide test con- 
taminant is needed for determining the 
adequacy of filters. 

The current trend in the Navy is to 
require use Of Fisher I-116 iron oxide 
contaminant for tests because it is a 
realistic example of what exists in jet 
fuels. 

How does an airline tackle the filtra- 
tion situation? Capital Airlines, in its 
Viscount operations, has found an an- 
swer that has kept it clear of in-flight 
troubles with contaminated fuel for 
four years. Patterning its operation 
after the military, Capital follows two 
basic principles in filtration: 

First, it provides that kerosene fuel 
must be filtered every time it is moved 
from one point to another. It must be 
filtered when it is delivered into the 
airport supply tanks, whenever it is 
transferred, and finally when it is de- 
livered into the aircraft. 

Second, it uses depth-type filtration 
such as provided by glass fiber cart- 
ridges to remove iron oxide contami- 
nation and separate all water from the 
fuel. Unless this is followed, kerosene 
fuel will pick up extremely fine rust 
contamination and accumulate it to a 
degree beyond the removal capacity of 
downstream filters. 

Unfortunately, kerosene fuel by its 
nature doesn’t stay clean once it is 
thoroughly filtered and hence the prob- 
lem shifts hands. From airport storage 
to aircraft delivery, the airline or fuel- 
ing contractor faces the problem of 
jet fue! cleanliness, 

The tools are now available in the 
form efficient filter-separators. But 
how » ‘ll the airlines choose them and 
how cll they use them could be a 
prime actor in their success. 
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“Condi 


MONTROSE DIVISION 


PRESSURE 
SWITCHES 


FOR MISSILES & AIRCRAFT 


3124 
Basic Type 
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Size—Incl. Connector 


Range | Qtol0°HgVac. | .5*H20 to 55 PSI 


Set Point Tolerance 


Electrical Requirements 


Contact Capacity— 


Resistive Load at 24 Volts | 5 Amp 


Temperature Range —55°C to + 
Weight | 5 Ib. 


Contact Arrangement 


Vacuum 


2% x 2%e 


+0.25”" Hg 


7 12 or 24 Volts 


“SPST NC 


3135 3149 


Pressure 


3133 
Differential 





2% x 2% } 
0 to 50 PSI 


4?%_ x 2%2 


0-20 Low 


Pressure 


25a X 2% 


| 68-100 High 


"+£0.25 PSI in 


x fF 
Low Range 





| 28 Volts; 0.45 Amp | — 12 or 24 Volts 
B Bia bolhecicmctantanen 


10 Amp Continuous 5 Amp 


70°C | 


5 Amp 
—55°C to +70°C | —55°C to +70°C 
1 Ib. 6 Ib 6 Ib. 


SPST NO 


Special types designed to specific customer requirements. Write for complete instrument catalog. 


West Coast Sales and Service 
Canadian Affiliate—Aviation 


Office, 117 East Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California 
Electric Limited, 200 Laurentien Bivd.. Montreal, Quebec 


| SPSP NC ~ SPOT 


"5 Low; 1.0 High 


12 or 24 Volts 


55°C to +70°C 


Export Sales and Service—Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Montrose 


“Sond” 


Division 


SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. aviation , 
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WESTINGHOUSE INGENUITY Opens the Way to More Powerful Jet Engines 


Im roved Performance Fabricated molybdenum and Nicrotung, two of ‘he 
D latest Westinghouse metal miracle developments, 
are outstanding examples of metallurgical progr ss 
toward higher operating temperatures and more e ‘fi- 


° cient airborne propulsion systems. 
rou CW ] Inconel-clad molybdenum can be used in @ir- 
breathing engines without deterioration from hiyh- 


temperature oxidation. “Clad-moly” parts hi: ve 
proved successful in extensive engine testing at 


above 2000°F. 
Temp erature Alloys "srk mpreccee blade alloy inven‘ed 


by Westinghouse through the use of “‘predesign” 





Rr es 
mney 


iques. A nickel-chromium-tungsten alloy, 
tung has the best high-temperature strength 
wn super-alloys and may be cast readily into 
te shapes. . 
se are two examples of Westinghouse leader- you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


—— 
1 metallurgy for improved airborne propulsion e 

1 performance. \ Ve &, t 1 n hou os Se 
e advantage of this ability to design, test and 

ce outstanding products for all phases of jet 

sion. Contact your Westinghouse sales engi- 

r write the Westinghouse Aviation Gas Turbine 

on, P.O. Box 288, Kansas City, Missouri. 


J-54048 
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For Jets and Turboprops: CAA Propose 


To obtain better correlation between 
the design of airports and the design Airport idth | WwW | 
is 





Pavement Loacing 
(pounds per wheel 
x 1000) 


of turbojet and turboprop aircraft ee 
which will be coming into air transport 
service, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has proposed certain changes in inches 
standards for runway dimensions and 
strengths. These changes have been in- 
corporated in draft Technical Standard 
Order-N6b which has been circulated 
to industry for coordination purposes. 
Principal change proposed in present 
runway criteria for airports participat- 
ing in the federal airport aid program is 
in the reduction in categories of air- 
ports. While the latest revision would 
cut in half the number of airport classi- 
fications established for purposes of air 
carrier operations, it is likely that pro- 
vision will be made to give considera- 
tion to airports with less than trunk- 
type needs before the TSO is finalized. 

The number of movements at any 
particular airport will remain the stan- 
dard for judging installation of such 
facilities as traffic control, landing, ap- 
proach, lighting, and radar. Distribution 
of these and other navigational aids is 
also being considered by CAA. 





Proposed 


Single Duval Single Due 
Wheel Wheel Wheel Whe 


Prese sent 


Pro- 


Intercontinental 
Express 


Inter- 
continental 


Continental 


Trunk Line 




















WINDSHIELD CLEANER... 
Non-crazing, Anti-static and 
Non-inflammable. Especially 
formulated to clean and polish 
Plexiglas, Lucite or Sierracin 
windshields, windows, can- 

ms opies, helicopter domes or 
other transparent plastic sur- 
faces. Easily removes serv- 
ice haze, oil spatter, bug and 
water marks. 


$1 PT. 


$1.60 0T. > 


= 


ALUMINUM POLISH Cleans SPEED-GLO POLISH Cleans 


DEVELOPED 


YOUR AIRCRAFT 
WITH THE BEST! 


* These Aircraft 
Cleaners and Polishes 
MUST be tops or they 


couldn't carry 
Air Associates Name, 


F 
SSOCIATES 


A Division of Electronic Communications, Inc. 


and polishes unpainted alu- 
minum-clad surfaces in one 
operation. Non - inflammable, 
Non - toxic, Non - corrosive to 
aircraft metals. Will not dam- 
age Plexiglas or painted sur- 
faces that are polish-spattered 
during the cleaning operation. 


$4.95 GAL. 


expressly for airplanes 
‘and sold only through 
aviation supply houses 
Contact your nearest 
AIR ASSOCIATES 
DEALER 


SILICONE GLAZE... Cleans, 
waxes and protects. Formu- 
lated for use on lacquered, 
enameled and doped fabric 
finishes. Easily applied and 
removed. Gives long-lasting 
protection from service soils, 
sun, rain. Essential for aircraft 


and polishes all lacquered, 
enameled or doped fabric air- 
Craft finishes in one easy oper- 
ation. Formulated to quickly 
remove service soils and oxi- 
dized paint pigments with a 
minimum of effort and to pro- 
duce hard, dry, lustrous fini 


S1PT. «gp S4.50G0L, 


i Oe 


cam 


Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Dallas, Tex.; Glendale, Calif. 
Miami, Fla.; San Seessinn Colif.; and Teterboro, N.J. 


not normally kept in hangars. 
@ s2PT. $8.00 GAL. 


SO EN Oe es te 
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r Precision Instrument 
acing Airport Surveil- Approach Landing High Intensity 
w ree! Control tower lance Radar Rodar System Lights 








Present * Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed Present Proposed 


Dual 

| Whee - — 
All but one 3 now in All presently All but Oak- To be incorpo- 
now equipped. service. equipped. land, Detroit rated in inter- 
~~ and continental cat- 
ulut now egory. 
equipped. 











20 now in 103 grotins for} 5 now in 25 on way, all | All but Phoenix No plans to jin operation Will eventually 
service. in all categories service. categories. Fu-| and Las Vegas install units |at 22 of 29 be installed at 




















through ‘58. Ulti- ture uncertain. | equipped. at clear- |ILS equipped all ILS equip- 
All lo mately all will Function may be weather fields. ped airports. 
based be equipped. served by ASR, fields. 
single ILS combination. 
12 now in Ultimately in- One in Uncertain instal- | All but West No plans to [Installed at 12 Will be added 
service. stalled at all present. lation scheduled | Palm Beach, Tuc- install units |of 20 airports to ILS fields 
All lo fields. only in high-den- | son, St. Peters- at clear- |having ILS. without equiv- 
based sity areas. burg, Rochester, weather /|None at others. alent facilities. 
single Minn. and Reno fields. 
equipped. 
None in . 49 of 59 express In operation Incorporated in 
operation. airports now at 7 ILS air- trunk line. 
equipped. ports. 
Colorado Ultimately in- . Installation un- | 36 now in oper- More on |instalied at 5 Will be added 
Springs stalled at all likely in near | ation. the way. [ILS fields. to fields not 
All loalio0 itin- only one at fields. future. having equiv- 





| based . present. | alent lighting. 














None in ; | None. To be classified 
operation. | as trunk line 
| airports. 


*Some served by nearby CAA operated installations at military bases. 




















AIRBORNE OXYGEN VALVES 


TWO IMPORTANT COMPONENTS FOR AIRCRAFT OXYGEN SYSTEMS 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR AIRLINERS AND EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
Ov-600 Ov-601 
i@ POSITIVE ACTION — NO LEAK SHUTOFF 
17 O RING SEAL OF SPINDLE AND BARREL. 

17% SLOW OPENING — NO SURGES. 
NO CONTACT OF ACTUATING SPINDLE 


“1 ' THREADS WITH OXYGEN. 
sire ’ FUNCTIONAL PARTS OF BOTH VALVES 
ere — nekiti | INTERCHANGEABLE. 


ky \ . REPLACEABLE KEL-F SEAT 
— ' LIGHT OPERATING TORQUE 
ro . BZ STEEL GAUGE GUARD 


sn, —_ FRANGIBLE DISC TYPE SAFETY OUTLET — 
hl ; NO FUSIBLE METAL BACKING. 


Send For Information 


TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLIMES 


Aviation,Ine. 








2350 EAST 38TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


ee 
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WHAT PILOTS SEE at main heliport when they approach from northwest. At night, 


AT CAMP WOLTERS HELIPORT four 
of these portable runway lights are placed 
in diamond-shaped arrangement, 150 to 
200 ft. from ends of landing lane. Ele- 
vated fixtures emit amber glow, enable 
pilots to “line up” with landing strip at 
night. 


portable amber lights are positioned at beginning and end of runway. 


re we 





AERIAL VIEW of Stage Field No. 2 shows six landing strips. Field measures 2,640 ft. 
thalf a mile) long by 1,350 ft. wide. 


36 
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The “arrival” of the helicopter as 
an effective means of air transportation 
has compounded even more the al- 
ready complicated requirements of air- 
port lighting. 

As a result, aviation lighting en- 
gineers are continually experimenting 
with new runway lighting systems, in 
order to establish acceptable nation- 
wide lighting standards for heliports. 

At present, criteria for lighting heli- 
ports is still uncertain. But CAA has 
made tentative recommendations which 
provide for: 

1. A heliport beacon of not less than 
100,000 candlepower in the peak of 
the beam, to be flashed from 80 to 100 
times per minute. 

2. Obstruction lights conforming to 
CAA standard L-810. 

3. Landing area marker lights, al- 
ternating blue and yellow, 20 to 25 ft. 
apart in landing and takeoff area. 

4. Floodlighting landing and service 
areas in addition to boundary lights. It 
is recommended that the lights be 
placed on circuits separate from bound- 
ary lights to permit independent con- 
trol and the avoidance of glare and 
false depth perception during landing 
and takeoff. 

5. Lighting of specific operational 
area (parking aprons, taxiways, etc.) 
using surface-mounted, semi-flush blue 
marker lights similar in spacing to 
those employed in landing areas. 

For heliports located atop buildings 
or other elevated areas, a modified 
lighting system similar to that outlined 
above is recommended, using all semi 
flush type lights. 

Both civil and military authorities 
are studying the application of these 
lighting recommendations in various 
operations, so as to compile sufficient 
data for standardization. The Army’ 
increasing strategic as well as tactical 
use of the helicopter has prompted that 
service to give much time and effort to 
the problem of heliport lighting. 


® What’s going on at Camp Wolters— 
In North Central Texas, Camp Wolters, 
an Army post specializing in pr mar) 
helicopter flight training, has been 
established in line with Department o 
Defense plans calling for the Ari .y t 
operate its own aircraft in the c 
zone. First underscored durin 
Korean conflict, the importance «f th 
helicopter has since grown tr met 
dously. Helicopters were used for pick 
up and evacuation of wounded, ‘ccot 
naissance, liaison, and troop-equi,)mesl 
transport. Early this year, the poss 
bility of dropping airborne un'ts 5 
helicopter was investigated. 
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Camp Wolters consists of one heli- 


port and four stage fields, laid out like 
a gigantic outdoor classroom. The heli- 
port, 1,150 ft. by 1,450 ft., is used 


principally as a parking area for Hiller 
H-23 reconnaissance copters—prior to 
and after training. 

For heliport operations, four port- 
able medium-intensity runway marker 
lights are used at each end of the 
takeoff and landing strips. These 
Crouse-Hinds elevated-type fixtures are 
constructed per CAA specification L- 
802, using a 30- or 40-watt lamp. 
Fixture lights are amber in color and 
placed in a diamond arrangement ap- 
proximately 150 to 200 feet from the 
ends of the active landing lane, Lanes 
are marked off with white lines painted 
on an asphalt surface comprising ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the entire heli- 
port area. 

By using the diamond-shaped cluster 
of lights, pilots can “line up” with the 
active landing lane more easily. Twen- 
ty-seven permanent elevated light fix- 
tures (red) are used to mark the control 
tower, field boundaries and other serv- 
ice areas and operational facilities re- 
quired for night flying. 


* Stage fields for student pilots—Stage 
fields at Camp Wolters are used speci- 
fically for student training. Each field 
consists of a hovering area, control 
tower, parking area, two taxiways and 
six landing strips. Spread out ,over a 
2,640-by-1,350-ft. field, the landing 
strips are surfaced with 2-in. thick 
asphaltic concrete. Each lane is 1,600 
ft. long, 50 ft. wide and is separated 


from the adjacent strip by 150 ft. of 
stabilized material. Runways are not 
lighted as they would be for fixed-wing 
Operaiions, but are marked by a single 
blue ‘.levated) light, permanently fixed 
8 ft m the end of each landing lane. 

Iw portable elevated fixtures are 
place’ in the center of the strip ap- 
prox: \ately 150 to 200 feet from each 
end th this lighting arrangement the 
copte’ makes an approach to the light 
at th nding end of the lane, hovers 
to | at takeoff end of the strip, 
make clearing turn and begins its 
ascer This system is used at stage 
fields ly.) 

C | center, field boundaries, and 
strip sions on the field are marked 
off | rmanent elevated lights (red) 
cente on the edge of the runway. 
All both at the heliport and 
Stage ds, are run on series circuits 
(6.6 eres), 

Sir 


the heliport and stage fields 
are sed to both night and day 
Opera’ ns, the employment of the 
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lighting system described here requires 
portable lights for quick and easy re- 
moval every morning in anticipation 
of day-time activity, 

Mission of the Army Primary Heli- 
copter School at Camp Wolters is to 
provide pre-flight, primary and basic 
helicopter flight training for personnel 
preparing for an advanced and tactical 
flight program. In the 12th week of a 
20-week course, some six classes of 35 
students each are given two hours of 
night flying training. 

Fixed-wing fliers are also given a 
ten-week course in keeping with the 
Army’s policy requiring 75% of all - 
personnel in the Army Aviation pro- DAYLIGHT wind sock and signal flag 
gram to know how to fly helicopters. at Stage Field No. 3 at Camp Wolters. 






























| tems is available on request. 
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| Glendale, Colifornia * Seattle, Washington * Sole Canadian Licensee: Simmonds Aerocessories of Con 


PACITRON 
Simmonds now offers the newest addition to its 
| famous PACITRON Fuel Gage family ...a unit is 
small lightweight transistorized fuel gage for 
military and transport aircraft. It is highly de- bisgest 


| pendable and accurate. The replacement of vac- 














































only 2.2 inches long 


one housin€ °* 

























uum tubes by transistors permits Simmonds to 
incorporate amplifier-bridge and indicator into 
a single smaller unit, saving space and weight. 


Simmonds packages three types of PACITRON 
Fuel Gage systems, custom-built for every re- 
quirement: the new 2-unit transistorized gage, 
the well-known 2-unit vacuum tube gage, and 
the lightweight 3-unit system. Along with de- 
pendable fuel measurement, ALL PACITRON 
systems provide important fuel management 
functions such as Center of Gravity Control, 
Level Switching, Totalization, Telemetering and 
Load Limit Control. All systems meet MIL specs. 






























Complete information on all the above sys- 





Miniaturized indicator-amplifier- 
bridge and lightweight free 
flooding tank unit. 







ee Tae) mIiondsS acerocessonies, inc. 


General Offices: Tarrytown, New York 
Branch Offices: Detroit, Michigan * Dayton, Ohio * Washington, D. C. 





* Dallas, Texos * Wichita, $ 
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“FIRST 


} FAMILY” 
OF THE 


JET 
WORLD... 


From engines of tremendous pewer to a smaller 
new one of 2900 pounds thrust, the world’s “first 
family’’ of jet power plants bears the name of 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 

No other group of jet engines has achieved com- 
parable prominence . . . won on the basis of design 
superiority, manufacturing excellence, and uniformly 
top-notch performance and dependability. And no 
other group of jet engines has even approached the 
contributions made by this axial-flow family to 
American superiority in jet aviation—military and 
commercial. 


Most powerful members of the family now in 
production are the twin-spool J-75 and J-57 engines 
They have accumulated nearly 3 million hours in 
many assignments. . . in bombers, tanker-transports, 
fighters and attack aircraft. Their commercial ver- 
sions, the JT4 and JT3, will power the majority of je’ 
transports ordered by U. S. and foreign airlines. 

The smaller twin-spool J-52 is in the mediun 
power range. This 7500 pound-thrust engine is slate 
to power a new missile, and a new twin-engine 
attack fighter. 

Smallest and newest is the JT12, a simply-built 
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ed, efficient engine that reflects Pratt & Whitney’s 
nsive engine-building experience. The JT12 
hs only 430 pounds, yet due to its advanced J-57; with afterburner it develops over 15,000 pounds-thrust. 
m it produces 2900 pounds of dry static thrust. The commerical version (without afterburner) is the JT3. At 


“FIRST FAMILY” of the jet worid now includes four 
axial-flow jet engines, all pictured here. At left, the famous 


. m4é< far right is the big J-75 with afterburner, which produces 
a single s g > 20ometry, B. 2 : lees: ; 
Bows ingle spool and fixed geometry the JT1 over 20,000 pounds-thrust. Commerical version (without 


ises outstanding performance, reliability and afterburner) is the JT4. Bottom center is the 7500 pound- 
of maintenance for many possible applications. thrust J-52. Behind it is the new JT12, appearing almost tiny 
eanwhile at Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s research beside its powerful big brothers. 

levelopment centers in Connecticut and Florida 

opment continues on the powerful new J-58 time comes, they will be ready to take their places as 
e, and various aircraft propulsion systems of working members of the world’s “first family’’ of 
iture are being explored or developed. When the power plants for flight. 


P r att & Whi tn ey Ai i Cr aft Division of United Aircraft Corporation 


CONNECTICUT OPERATIONS—East Hartford, Meriden, Middletown, North Haven, Southington 


FLORIDA RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER—United, Florida 
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* Airlines unhappy over 
CAA’s plan for Chantilly 

* What should be model 
of efficiency simply isn’t 

* Engineering experts crit- 
ical of runway design 


By Joseph S. Murphy 
Executive Editor 

On Sept. 2, 1958, exactly 20 days 
ago, ground-clearing operations began 
for what should be the first and best 
airport in the U.S. to be built “from 
scratch” for jet service. 

But throughout the weeks preceding 
that event, CAA airport engineers and 
the Air Transport Association were 
still debating the merits of the proposed 
Chantilly runway layout in meeting 
airline operating demands. 

And although this dispute was re- 
solved by rotating the west end of the 
East-West runway 20° to the north, 
there is no open indication that any- 
one, except perhaps CAA, is happy 
with the final Chantilly plan. 

As a result, what should be the most 
modern and most efficient jet airport 
in the U.S., a prototype for other cities 
to follow, could prove to be just an- 
other airport. Some observers feel 
stronger about the situation, say it 
will be only a second-rate airport for 
jets. Nobody, it seems, is really proud 
of Chantilly. 


® Who's to blame?—Why such a situa- 
tion at this relatively mature stage of 
aviation development? Most observers 
place the blame on CAA for refusing 
to change its approach to airport plan- 
ning. Consensus is that the Chantilly 
plan was drafted and adopted within 
CAA before any outside advice was 
sought. P 

And eventually, when CAA asked 
engineering proposals from a number 
of firms, it proceeded to whittle the 
roster down to five, then ignored them 
entirely and adopted its own scheme. 

Once made public, the CAA North- 
South and East-West runway plan at 
Chantilly touched off a storm of pro- 
test from Air Transport Association 
and a flock of its airline members. 
Even residents in the area 27 miles 
west of Washington commented to 
AMERICAN AVIATION that “any hick 
farmer knows those aren’t the prevail- 
ing wind conditions.” 

During formal discussions that fol- 
lowed to resolve the runway dispute, 
the wide gap between CAA and indus- 
try’s approach to airport planning be- 
came quite evident. Here’s how one 
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Capital's New Jet Airport Raises Storm 
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airport consultant has sized up the 
situation: 

CAA, it seems, predetermines the 
airport runway plan by a very simple 
geometric design—north and _ south, 
east and west. It makes the job easier. 
Acquisition of land, construction, road 
patterns, etc. conform very nicely with 
the 90° layout that results. As some- 
what of an afterthought, CAA then 
analyzes the wind to determine what 
effect it will have on those who will 
use its airport. 


* Airline approach more logical—The 
airline approach is different. Carriers 
feel that, if an airport is to be built 
from scratch, why not lay out the run- 
ways to conform with prevailing wind 
conditions? This, they feel, would give 
them maximum coverage with the least 
annoyance from crosswinds 365 days 
a year. More important, though, it 
would not compromise their ability to 
operate just to make the airport easier 
to build. 
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At one point in the ATA-CAA dis- 
cussions it was brought out that a CAA 
man spent a full three days at an Air 
Force installation on the West Coast 
studying the USAF KC-135 experience 
relating to crosswinds. Upon presenta 
tion of his findings to airline officials, 
however, it was determined that what 
he learned was of little or no value 
in resolving their problem because of 
differences in the military's KC-135 
operation and conditions existing a 
the airport visited. 

But once an airport layout & 
adopted, changes become exp: asive 
In the case of Chantilly, the final «gree 
ment to move the E-W runway ~0° t 
the north meant buying some |!,40” 
additional acres, would have in olved 
more if the full 35° change wan ed by 
the airlines had been accepted Car 
riers favored the runways at 3( 5-125 
degrees, compromised at 290-1 


















































grees. 
And the cost 
4,000 to 5,000 more acres ruled 


of acquiring some 
yut an 
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adjustment the airlines sought in the 
Nn North-South runway to a 20-206-de- 
gree heading. 


~] ¢ Not the best compromise—lIn effect 
this all adds up to a compromise 
“ short of what should be the best oper- 


ating situation for jets at Chantilly. 
The airport will have four runways, 
but not one of them will be headed 
in the direction the users feel they 
should be for top performance. 

Why? The reason, most observers 
feel, is because CAA is interested in 
laying out airports in the easiest fash- 
jon, not in a manner that will produce 
the best operating facility for aircraft. 

And runway directional layout isn’t 
the only shortcoming cited for the gov- 
ernment’s big new jet airport. The basic 
terminal and runway arrangement, op- 
s erations experts point out, is far from 
ideal for jets. 

What about taxiing distances and 
times, they ask? Shouldn’t a jet airport 
provide for movement of aircraft 
through the airport in one general di- 
rection from landing, through the 
terminal to takeoff? 

Not at Chantilly. For instance, on 
the readjusted Southeast-Northwest 
runways, all aircraft will be going away 
from the terminal as they land. Even 
with high-speed turnoffs, they will have 
to stop at some point, turn around and 
taxi back great distances to the termi- 
nal 

With jet direct operating costs run- 
ning in the neighborhood of $15 per 
minute, it becomes obvious that the 
operators, not CAA, will have to pay 
a heavy toll for any such inefficiencies 
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that increase ground time, prolong 
taxiing periods or generally hamper 
rapid movement of the aircraft. 
dis. \lthough the layout of the two 
CAA North-South runways appears nearer 
| Ait to desirable, the critics question 
oast any overlapping of runway and termi- 
lence nal ireas as a shortcoming in getting 
enta- jets off the runway without stops or 
cials, h’ turns, 
what 
value *-  ‘t-minute delay may cost $120— 
se of Tit wasted unnecessarily on the 
-135 by jets will be extremely ex- 
g at d) , they say. An airport with taxi 
es consuming eight minutes 
t is st airlines as much as $120 per 
isive ang. If this is a built-in feature of 
gree- an ort handling 100 operations per 
0° to /perators will be paying $12,000 
1.400 wasted time. 
yIved situation at Chantilly has be- 
“d by 01 1 case in point. And although 
Car- lines fell short of getting their 
5-125 is understood that, as a group, 
) de- ive gone on record formally but 
blicly against its final layout, 

some it prove a nightmare for jet op- 
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Mr. Edmund Converse, President, Bonanza Air Lines 


TECO Coronado 600 airline 
seats are the Bonanza ‘Silver 
Dart’ fleet’s best bet—all ways!” 


Bonanza Airlines’ decision is similar to other major airline systems 
here and abroad. TECO’s Coronado 600 series airline seats were 
required to pass stringent examination and evaluations by 
Bonanza’s experts in the same manner as all other equipment items 
phased into their new F-27 ‘Silver Dart’ fleet! 


The TECO Coronado 600 was selected for outstanding comfort, 
styling, light weight and low maintenance features—all in a neat, 
low-cost unit, available to meet Bonanza’s delivery schedules. 


The story doesn’t end here though — not if your air- 
line wants these same ‘exclusively TECO’ benefits! Write for free 
TECO Coronado 600 airline seat information and the latest on 
TECO’s production-available Energy Absorption—for the 600 


series, too! 
DESIGN © 1058 Tr] E|¢/O| Inc. 


3210 Winona Avenue 
Burbank, California 


Leading Airlines Agree—The Finest Airline 
Seats are TECO-built! They like TECO’S 
scientific comfort-region design, advanced 
styling and long-life fabrics coupled with 
low cost and long service life 


ut an tas come 1961. Luxury seating for airline transports, executive aircraft. Air Force crew seats. 
Circle No. 111 on Reader Service Card. 4l 
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TOWER SPRAYER 


ends delay in 
de-icing at airport 


This new mobile sprayer unit gives 
you instant de-icing facilities wher- 
ever you want them on the airport. 
Equipped with brake which locks to 
keep unit stationary. Tower can be 
easily removed, and sprayer used for 
weed or pest control, fire ——- 
— cleaning, and other spray 
obs. 


+ oon, height 10’, working height up 
to re 


@ 110-gal. tank, 2 cyl. piston pump. 
@ 2% hp, 4-cycle gasoline engine. 


MITCHELL, LEWIS & STAVER 


801 S. E. Alder St., Portland, Oregon 
Branches in Spokane, Wash.; Caldwell, idaho 
Established 1834. 
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COMFORTABLE 
TO WEAR! 
ECONOMICALLY 
PRICED! 


FOR CREW . No. 114000 Nasal type 
mask. Constant fi k; 
plastic nose piece; latex rubber bag. 
Perfect air flow from nose piece to bag 
provides free, easy breathing. Needs 
no microphonic connections. Cool and 
comfortable to use, and priced at only 
$8.25 ea. F.O.B. Kansas City. 





DISPOSABLE, — MASKS FOR 
PASSENGERS . 114011. Gives 
comfort and caislauaae oes passengers 
want and expect. Gives you a mask -~ 
requires no time 
sterilizing after use. Considered "the 
most comfortable ye mask on 
the market today at only 
$1.00 each. dadividsetly ened: ) F.0.B. 
Kansas City. 








COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 
2O1OGRANDAVE. KANSAS CITY 8. MO. 
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HARTFORD AIRPORT will get first “double-decker” parking lot. 


Bringing Parking Closer to Planes 


If the Sputnik Age brings larger and 
faster commercial planes and smaller 
parking lots may be 
moved into the carriers of the future. 

But until that happens, the Airport 
Parking Co. will continue its efforts to 


| bring parking closer to the airplane. 


This December, the first deck park- 
ing facility at any airport in the world 
will be opened by the company at 
Hartford, Conn. 

The new ramp deck will bring cars 
to airport level and reduce the distance 
from car to airplane. The facility will 
cost more than $125,000, including 
landscaping, lighting and heating. 

Parking now has become the No. | 
or No. 2 revenue producer at most air- 
ports and Hartford is a typical ex- 
ample. 

When Airport Parking first leased 
the Hartford parking lot in 1954, the 
gross revenue that year was .$33,000. 
Four years later it rose to $52,000, an 
increase of 57.5%. By 1963, the gross 
revenue is expected to pass the $100,- 
000 mark annually. 

The Hartford airport, which is di- 
rected by the State, is guaranteed a 
minimum of $12,000 plus a percentage 
of the receipts. The present contract 
provides for a 15-year lease and a five- 
year option. 


® Company now controls 30 sites—Air- 
port Parking, now the largest of its 
kind in the world, controls about 30 
airport sites including those in Tulsa, 
Denver, Chicago, Detroit, Willow Run, 
Tampa, New Orleans, Cincinnati and 
even Puerto Rico. 

Gross revenues exceed $5 million 
dollars annually with one airport 
producing more than half a million 
dollars. 

Airport Parking began operations in 
1949. Its success is due largely to two 
41-year-old Clevelanders. 

Howard Metzenbaum, an attorney, 
is responsible for the development of 
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leases and financial arrangements. Alva 
T. Bonda, heavily experienced in layout 
and traffic mobility problems, handles 
the personnel and operations. 

The pair were operating a number 
of downtown parking lots when it 
recognized that the post-war boom in 
air transportation was making parking 
a burdensome problem to airports. To 
meet the problem, airport directors had 
to find funds to develop adequate air- 
port parking facilities. That wasn’t al- 
ways simple. 


® Idea proved out in Cleveland—The 
first approach was made to Maj. Jack 
Berry, then airport commissioner of 
Cleveland. An agreement was worked 
out whereby Airport Parking would 
guarantee the city $400 a month in 
gross revenues. 

Success was almost immediate and 
expansion to other cities followed. But 
it was the sound policies developed by 
the pioneering young men that helped. 

Airport parking, they figured, was 
different from operating a city lot. 
Service and public relations were the 
two most important factors where 
leases were held on municipal facilities. 
The best service should be made avail- 
able at the lowest cost. Further, the 
pair believed, if airport facilities were 
to become more important, it was 
worth investing in their development. 

The company has spent more than 
$500,000 in the development and ex- 
pansion of airport parking lots. And 
even the new facilities, such as Hart 
ford, are designed with future expan- 
sion in mind. 

Metzenbaum and Bonda know the 
airport parking picture so well t day 
they are often sought as consuliants 
and speakers on the subject. They »ave 
addressed and advised such organiza- 
tions as the American Association of 
Airport Executives, the Airport O} era 
tors Council and the National As-0ci- 
ation of State Aviation Officials. 
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AIR TURBINES, 


GAS TURBINE COMPRESSOR = (Og? OY AIR MOTOR 
POWER UNIT x : ACTUATORS 


(Prime Power Source for Electric and 
Pneumatic Power) 


¥ P 


aie fis-cccuncees 


for HIGHLY MOBILE missile. su 


Ve ia, Oy oe 
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s \ By 
AiResearch units shown fagpret the need for high- ; omg the additional functions which can be accomplished 
put, lightweight and comp ponents to be inéér-@" _ with AiResearch components and systems are: main engine 
ated in mobile ground su ope Paisteas for tacti¢al > starting; heating and cooling for equipment and personnel ; 
siles. The Gas Turbine Compressor Bower Unit, aed air supply for pneumatic systems including missile pre- 
ervice, supplies shaft and pneumatic. power simultane- flight de-icing, vehicle wheel drives and other linear and 
ly. DC or AC electrical current for 60, 400 or 1200 cycles rotational actuation; and energizing of hydraulic systems. 
be generated for missile checkout. Gas turbine power Reliability and compatibility are assured by components 
ts can be started immediately and operated under all and systems now in the field. Contact the nearest Airsupply 
emes of weather. or Aero Engineering office for further information. 


ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES: AIRSUPPLY AND AERO ENGINEERING, OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 


CORP ORATIOR 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California « Phoenix, Arizona 
Sys’oms, Packages and Components for: AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ELECTRONIC, NUCLEAR AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
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——SAM SAINT SAYS 


In a recent discussion with a highly- 
placed airline official, we casually asked 
what his airline thought of the need 
for safety barriers at the ends of run- 
ways. We were thinking of the five or 
six airline airplanes involved in over- 
shoot accidents every year. 

This man, whose judgment we have 
always admired, replied in essence: 
The pilot knows the length of the 
runway, he knows the V, (when-to- 
abort-takeoff) speed and he knows 
whether he is getting his power or not. 
This is all the information a pilot needs 
for the right decision in any situation. 
We don't think we need barriers. 


e Terrifying moments recalled—In a 
mild state of shock we thought back 
to the sort of experiences that stand 
out in every pilot’s memory. A rough, 
gusty night, the visibility a half-mile 
in heavy rain, a little more crosswind 
than anticipated. The 50-ton monster 
in your hands bucking like a thing 
alive, the runway lights a smeary blur 
disappearing in the rain ahead as you 
feel for the ground. Suddenly you 
realize you are deeper into the runway 
than you intended to be!!—How much 
runway is left? You can only guess. 
To land or not to land? Decision must 
be made within the space of a few 





heartbeats. Can I get stopped? Just 
how slippery is that icy surface? This 
is the toughest decision a pilot ever 
makes in routine operation. 


And with jets the pressure will be 
far greater—with less time to think! 
The increased inertia of 100 tons and 
more, 150 passengers back there in 
the bright lights of the cabin, fuel 
counters running down like mad. De- 
teriorating weather at your alternate 
and the air traffic complication in get- 
ting there may be pressuring you to 
try to squeeze it in. 


® Safety barriers save lives, money— 
Safety barriers have already saved 
many lives and millions of dollars for 
the military. The Navy has installed 
“arresting gear” on its shore-based 
runways. Most installations to date use 
lengths of anchor chain as the de- 
celerating device. Jn the last fiscal year 
the Navy reports 269 aircraft ran into 
the arresting gear at the ends of their 
runways. Ninety-six of these aircraft 
were not damaged. In the other 173 
cases the damage was repaired with 
less than 100 man-hours of work in 
each case. 

We had long ago heard how anchor 
chain was used to save Air Force jet 





MAJOR LEASE FINANCING FOR 


PUBLIC CARRIERS + CORPORATE OPERATORS 
MANUFACTURERS, and OVERHAUL AGENCIES 





103 Park Avenue 





AIRCRAFT © ENGINES © PARTS © GROUND 
and SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Long Term — Short Term — Flexible Schedules 


Discussions welcomed regarding your 
financial requirements, large or small. 


Aviation Division Intermediate Credit Corporation 


A wholly owned subsidiary of 


FINANCIAL GENERAL CORPORATION 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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fighters in Korea. The Air Force is 
currently installing safety barriers at 
most of its airports for snagging jet 
fighters to a safe stop when pilot 
judgment slips. The Air Force has de- 
velopment in progress for barriers to 
stop aircraft as large as the B-52. 


© Existing barriers adaptable—Hours of 
talk with military project officers, 
manufacturers, the NACA and others 
who have followed or worked on this 
problem have convinced this reporter 
that safety barriers now available can 
be adapted to handle the weight and 
speeds of the large jets. 

The All American Engineering Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del. has de- 
veloped what seems to be the simplest 
and most practical device. The nose 
wheel of the flying machine engages 
a light cable that acts as an actuator. 
After the nose wheel has passed, a 
heavy cable is snapped up into posi- 
tion to catch the main landing gear. 
The heavy cable pulls loose-fitting 
pistons through long, tapering tubes 
filled with water. A 707 traveling 100 
knots can be stopped in 700 feet with 
a deceleration of 1.5 Gs. 


® Installation cost: $100,000—All 
American stands ready to guarantee 
satisfactory performance with aircraft 
up to 300,000 Ibs. at speeds up to 120 
knots. Even the skeptics agree thai all 
the problems should be readily soluble. 
The same .device will work equally 
well for propeller-driven airplanes. 
Such an installation would cost around 
$100,000 and take about ten days to 
install on most runways. (One jet air- 
liner saved would pay for 50 installa- 
tions!) Maintenance problems should 
be minor. Prototype installations are 
scheduled in England, Italy and 
Belgium. There are seven installations 
in Canada for high-speed jet fightess— 
a trickier problem than that pose 
the big commercial jets. 

The major airlines are intere 
but not interested enough to sta ¢ 
requirement or encourage develop: 
of barriers to change disasters 
incidents. The Port of New York 
thority is “watchfully waiting.” In 
meantime pilots are being aske 
shoulder a sharply increased res 
sibility at one of the most critical : 
in their operation. 
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Airport Sweeper 
Low-pressure, high-volume suction unit by Wayne Mfg. Co. is 
said to be capable of cleaning one million sq. ft. per hour with 
speeds up to 25 mph. Available on straight sale or rental basis, 
sweeper uses a nylon agitator system. 
Circle No. 1 on Readers Service Card. 


Jet Fuel Service Cart 


Developed by Bowser, Inc., this mobile cart meters, filters and - 


removes water from fuel from airfield hydrants on service apron. 
Unit is transportable by towing behind a jeep or other field 
service vehicle or is self-propelled. Serv-A-Jet is said to have a 
refuciing rate to 600 gpm. 

Circle No. 2 on Readers Service Card. 


Turbine Engine Starter 
te Industries, Inc. has developed a self-propelled pneu- 
round starter, trade-named Air-Torg, said to be capable 
ing any commercial or military turbojet or turboprop 
equipped with an air turbine starter. Device incorporates 
ze tank filled by an industrial compressor which is driven 
same gasoline engine that propels the mobile unit. 


Circle No. 3 on Readers Service Card. 
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Aircraft Tractor 
The Aero Vector Div. of Yuba Consolidated Industries, Inc. has 
designed a new ground-handling device for light, single and 
twin-engine tricycle-gear aircraft. Powered by a Briggs & Strat- 
ton gasoline engine, the Aero Tractor, as it is called, is said to 
give speeds from .25 to three mph. A hydraulic jack is incorpo- 
rated which allows the airplane’s tail to be lowered for easy 
passage under hangar doors and other overhead obstructions. 
Circle No. 4 on Readers Service Card. 





This new and improved link in Central Air- 
line’s system provides Topeka, the Capital 
of Kansas, with 8 flights daily. 


DENVER TOPEKA YO KANSAS 


WICHITA 


GUYMON 


— 


FORT SmiTH 
for Chaffee 


AMARILLO 
Serving = 
34 cities 
in 6 states 


FORT WORTH BEZBQOALLAS 


CENTRAL AIRLINES 





A FEDERALLY CERTIFICATED 
SCHEDULED AIRLINE ESTABLISHED 20,000,000 MILES AGO. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER conversion. Designer is shown on wing of Super-V Bonanza. 


Oakland Airmotive to Make Twin Bonanzas 


Oakland Airmotive Co. has acquired 
the engineering and production rights 
of the Super-V Bonanza—a_ twin-en- 
gine conversion of the Beech Bonanza, 
designed by David Peterson of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Tooling, dies, jigs and fixtures for 
the manufacture of the Super-V have 
been set up and production will be 


ALL-CHANNEL 
VHF COMMUNICATIONS 


WITH REVOLUTIONARY 
ALL-NEW 
TRANSISTORIZED POWER SUPPLY” 


90-360 channel transmitter (50 ke spac- 
ing; 118-135.95 mc) 
90-560 channel receiver (108-135.95 mc) 


Permits crystal-controlled tuning to VOR/ 
LOC frequencies and simultaneous glide 
slope channeling. 


Permits SCS, DCS or completely flexible 
cross channel tuning. 


New transistorized power supply saves 
space and 4 pounds weight. 


CAA TSO’d for scheduled airline use, 
22 pounds total weight, V2 ATR. 


Send for new descriptive brochure. 


NAIC oO 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP, 
Fort Washington, Pa. 
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under the direction of Peterson, who 
recently joined Oakland. 

Two prototypes have been flying for 
more than a year and are now under- 
going extensive evaluation and tests. A 
90-day development program has been 
outlined by Oakland Airmotive for ac- 
celeration of CAA certification. 

Powered with two 170-hp Lycoming 


, fuel injection engines driving Hartzell 
| full-feathering propellers, the Super-V 


has a cruise speed in excess of 200 
mph, a single-engine ceiling of 11,000 
ft. and a range of 1,400 miles at 175 
mph. Integral wing fuel tanks have a 
capacity of 108 gallons. 

Extensive use of fiberglass is made 
in the conversion, and unusual features 
of the aircraft include 14 in. deep en- 
gine cowlings without cowl flaps. 


One of two new models by Aero 
Design & Engineering Co., the Aero 
Commander 500, has been designed to 
fill the need for a high performance 


| full-size executive transport at a price 
| substantially below the existing Com- 


mander line. Powered with 250-hp 


The entire nose section of the fuse. 
lage is available for baggage and op. 
tional radio equipment. 

Oakland plans to set up regional dis- 
tributorships for the conversions, mak- 
ing complete kits available to the firms 
selected. A provisional price of $15,995 
has been set for the conversion of a 
Beech Bonanza to Super-V configura- 
tion, which will cover essential work, 
with optional plans costing slightly 
more for additional equipment or de- 
luxe versions. 


. . » Business Flying Briefs 


© Aerocar, Inc., Longview, Wash. 
has rolled out a non-roadable version 
of its flying automobile. Designated 
Model II Aero-plane, four-place _air- 
craft retains same pusher configuration. 
It has folding wings and new tricycle 
landing gear. 


®L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp. has 
been granted a Class 4 unlimited air- 
frame repair certificate by CAA. Is- 
suance of the certificates permits the 
company to perform on an unlimited 
basis airframe repairs and/or modifica- 
tion on all-metal aircraft weighing 
more than 12,500 Ibs, 


® Bee Aviation Associates’ Queen Bee, 
a four-place, single-engine business air- 
craft currently under construction, is 
scheduled to make its first flight be- 
fore the end of the year. According to 
Bill Chana, President of Bee Aviation, 
no U.S. production is planned. An 
Australian manufacturer is said to be 
evaluating the design with a view to 
purchasing the manufacturing rights, 


Newest Member of Aero Commander Line: The 500 


Lycoming engines driving Hartzell 
pellers, basic price is $64,750. 

Aero Commander 680E has 
aspect-ratio wing, higher payload 
gross weight, more luxurious int 
and Alti-cruiser type instrument p 
Price is $94,500. 
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—WEST COAST TALK——— 


fi 


By Fred S. Hunter 


Remember the old wheeze about 
what this country needs is a good 5¢ 
cigar? What the transport aircraft 
manufacturing industry seems to need 
is a good turbofan engine in the 6,000 
to 8,000-pound thrust class. Look at 
the trouble Boeing is having in trying 
to come up with a short-range 727 ac- 
ceptable to the airlines. Douglas is in 
the same fix on the DC-9. Both com- 
panies are frustrated over lack of a 
suitable engine. They need turbofan 
efficiency to tap the short-range market 
with a jet. 

Only available engines are General 
Electric’s aft-fan version of the J57, 
which Convair wiil use in its Model 
600, and a modified JS7 on which 
Pratt & Whitney is working. Both are 
too big and costly for four-engine de- 
signs for short range and airlines back 
away from two-engine suggestions. 
Boeing made the rounds a while back 
offering a twin-engine 727 and drew 
a complete blank. Douglas proposed a 
DC-9 powered by two P&W J75s and 
couldn’t stir up a ripple. The situation 
makes one speculate as to why Allison, 
which has been showing so much inter- 
est in the commercial field’ with its 
turboprop 501, doesn’t come up with a 
smaller turbofan designed as such from 
scratch in this very desirable thrust 
ranve 


* Milestone flight—A good many air- 

port people, and others, will be even 

more interested in the first flight of the 

No. 3 Douglas DC-8 than they were 

in ‘he first flight of the No. 1 plane. 

This is because the No. 3 plane, which 

’e the second J57 plane, will be 

ped with the new Douglas- 

ed noise suppressor and thrust 

The No. 2 plane will be the 

175-powered craft and, like the 

No. 1, will have a sound sup- 

r based on a design developed by 
Royce. 


tor system—It’s no secret that 
is hopes to capitalize on the 
rr performance of its system, 
consists of an eight-petal nozzle 
retractable cylinder. In flight, the 
2r becomes part of the engine 
During takeoff, it extends rear- 
a few inches beyond the end 
nozzle. Results in the test rig at 
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Edwards AFB have been very promis- 
ing. If these are matched by perform- 
ance on the airplane, airport problems 
of the DC-8 will be minimized. 


® Watch your language—Douglas is 
careful not to use the term thrust re- 
verser for its thrust brake. You reverse 
the pitch of a propeller, but not the 
thrust of a jet engine, says Douglas. 
The thrust brake on the DC-8 is lo- 
cated in the ejector. Since actuating 
mechanism of the clam-shell type doors 
takes the terrific pounding and wither- 
ing heat of the jet engine’s exhaust, it is 
estimated a thrust brake will have to be 
replaced after 350 brakings. 


® High-priced water—Airlines operat- 
ing Boeing 707s or Douglas DC-8s 
powered by P&W JT3 engines will 


make use of water injection for takeoff | 


only when necessary. In the first place, 
accountants say water—the purified 
kind you have to use to run through 
an engine—costs more than kerosene 
when you add up all the elements, in- 
cluding storage and handling problems. 
In the second place, when you run 


6,000 pounds of water through four | 
jet engines in 244 minutes you are’| 


going to cook up quite a cloud of 
smoke. Three or four jets taking off 
with water could close an airport for 
half an hour under certain conditions. 


® British engines—A group from 
Douglas, including Carlos Wood, chief 


engineer at Douglas-Long Beach, re- | 
cently visited Rolls-Royce in England | 
to check into the possibility of fitting | 


Tyne II engines to Douglas’ C-133 
cargo turboprop. Douglas is looking to- 
ward more power for C-133 growth 


and Rolls-Royce figures this makes it a | 


prospect for its Tyne II, particularly if 


the airplane is released for use by | 


NATO countries. 


® Off-line-Service—Pan American has 
eight operations employes and three 
sales employes at Okinawa, although it 
operates no regular schedules through 
this station in the Pacific. Transits re- 
quiring PAA services average 50 a 
month. In addition to its own planes, 
PAA services Japan Air Lines, BOAC, 


Hongkong Airways and Air India Inter- | 


national at Okinawa. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE DEVELOPMENTS 


Jet Engine Noise Suppression 


Rolls-Royce have been actively developing jet noise suppress- 
ing devices since 1950, and have accumulated a wealth of 
experience in the development and production of aircraft carried 
noise suppression systems. 


Corrugated nozzles developed by Rolls-Royce, which are in 
production for use on the Avon engines of the de Havilland 
Comet 4, achieve a reduction of five decibels in the noise level 
of this aircraft with a penalty of less than one per cent in 
overall performance, and have accumulated more than seven 
thousand hours in flight in Comets alone. With these nozzles 
fitted, the Comet 4 is quieter in operation than contemporary 
large piston engined aircraft. 


Rolls-Royce are also developing noise suppressing nozzles 
for the Boeing 707-420, powered by four Rolls-Royce Conway 
by-pass turbo jets. 


—another technical advance in 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


GAS TURBINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, DERBY, ENGLAND 
AERO ENGINES * MOTOR CARS * DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES * ROCKET MOTORS * NUCLEAR PROPULSION 
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AIRTRENDS 


When the 86th Congress convenes in Janu- 
ary, it will have to go some io match the 
constructive record in aviation compiled 
by the 85th, which adjourned August 24. 


The 85th Congress: 1. created a new 
Federal Aviation Agency with powers to 
regulate all air traffic; 2. approved a rec- 
ord peacetime $39.6-billion defense bill; 3. 
raised the legal public debt ceiling twice 
to accommodate the stepped-up spend- 
ing; 4. established a new civilian scien- 
tific research agency—The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (for- 
merly the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics); 5. approved a reorgani- 
zation of the Defense Department; 6. 
passed an extension of the Airport Aid 
Bill (vetoed by the President); 7. wrote a 
directive ordering the Military Air Trans- 
port Service to spend some $80 million 
with commercial carriers; 8. repealed the 
3% freight transportation tax; 9. boosted 
airmail postage to 7¢; 10. relieved air taxi 
operators of the 10% excise tax on pas- 
sengers; 1l. granted a change in excise 
tax procedure giving airlines a quarterly 
instead of annual avgas tax rebate of 
l¢ per gallon. 


Weapon systems concept may be principal 


target of new investigation launched by . 


House Armed Services Investigation Sub- 
committee, headed by Rep. F. Edward 
Hebert (D-La.). Staff members and paid 
consultants are already probing com- 
plaints against the system. One major 
complaint is that some firms have been 
“completely shut out of defense contracts. 

Hebert committee meets November 15 
© consider its agenda of hearings during 
>cess of 85th Congress. Other subjects it 
is expected to delve into are inventories 
n defense plants, construction of facilities 
for private contractors and airfield pav- 


senate Armed Services Committee is 
about to begin study of the Saltonstall 
Bill that would extend weapons system to 

weapons developers. 

Meanwhile, Small Business Administra- 

n, at request of Defense Department, 
1 been looking into subcontracting 
practices of aircraft companies. SBA in- 
estigators have actually visited plants 
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of nine producers, but results of study are 
not yet known. 


High on agenda of items aviation manu- 


facturers would like to see dealt with by 
the next Congress is the Renegotiation 
Act. An amendment that would have per- 
mitted appeals from Tax Court rulings 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals was passed 
by the outgoing House, but killed by the 
Senate. Senate Finance Committee felt 
it had insufficient time to study the pro- 
posal. Act was extended for six months 
in its present form, but will undoubtedly 
receive a thorough review at the next 
session. 


Senate anti-trust probers are planning to 


issue a report highly critical of aviation 
insurance underwriters. They're dissatis- 
fied with elaborate explanations given 
by industry representatives in testimony. 
Main thesis of the investigators: too few 
insurance “pools” are writing too much 
aviation insurance. Expected recommen- 
dation: federal regulation. 


Limitations of federal mediation as a 


method of settling labor controversies 
were never more clearly apparent than 
in the case involving the Air Line Pilots 
Association and Piedmont Airlines. Na- 
tional Mediation Board gave up its efforts 
to prevent a threatened strike early this 
month after months of trying. Said NMB 
Chairman Leverett Edwards: “If they 
want a fight they are entitled to one.” 
Negotiations broke down last Decem- 
ber. Contract covering some 160 pilots ex- 
pired March 1. ALPA agreed to hold off 
strike threatened Sept. 1 pending new 
mediation efforts. Principal issue on which 
mediation broke down, was wages. 


Justice Department will present indictment 


in Miami TV Channel 10 Case to Federal 
Grand Jury in Washington this week, but 
it's not known just who will be indicted. 
Award of channel to Public Service Tele- 
vision, Inc., subsidiary of National Air- 
lines, last winter by Federal Communica- 
tions Commission became subject of bitter 
controversy that resulted in resignation of 
FCC Commissioner Richard Mack. 
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Split is developing among airlines over De- 
troit airport situation. American Airlines 
will move next month from Willow Run 
to Detroit Metropolitan, about 15 minutes 
closer to downtown. When AA an- 
nounced its intention to move two years 
ago, other trunks said they’d remain at 
Willow Run. However, a few weeks ago, 
Allegheny, a local service line, said it 
would switch to Detroit Metropolitan in 
October. Then, Northwest Airlines broke 
the trunks’ solid front at Willow Run by 
deciding to transfer operations in Decem- 
ber. Rumor: Another trunk may follow. 


Boeing is objecting to ground-run tests in 
certifying its 707. It was disclosed at 
annual airworthiness review hearings on 
Civil Air Regulations that Boeing and the 
Aircraft Industries Association are seeking 
to revise that portion of SR422A pertaining 
to take-off speeds. Claiming that the data 
required for this part of the certification 
could be gathered in free-air tests, Boeing 
is asking for two or three months in which 
to obtain the necessary figures for rewrit- 
ing the regulation. 

Boeing's stand is based on the fear of 
damaging an airplane in performing the 
test in its present form. Instead, it pro- 
poses to use free-air flight test information 
supported by ground test figures at repre- 
sentative points. 

Objection to Boeing’s proposal was 
voiced by the Air Line Pilots Association, 
which said it would be better for Boeing 
to lose a test airplane than for the airlines 
to lose an operational transport filled with 
passengers. 


Airport noise battle continues to cloud jet 
inaugural picture for international opera- 
tions, but informed guess is that situation 
should be resolved well in advance for 
domestic jet services. Following publicity 
given anti-jet activities by Port of New 
York Authority (see page 20), Pan Amer- 
ican flew its first 707 across the Atlantic 
to undergo 36 hours of flight and noise 
tests at London Airport. Although no for- 
mal results of the London exercise were 
released, a subsequent visit to Paris Le 
Bourget Airport apparently brought a 
favorable reaction from French officials. 


Specialists conducting the noise evalua- 
tion at Le Bourget reported generally sat- 
isfactory results and a general impression 
from bystanders was that the 707 is not as 
noisy as the Russian Tu-104 which now 
serves the airport on regular schedule. 


Airways Modernization Board is wasting no 


time in its drive to get into business in its 
Atlantic City, N.J. experimental center. 
Already slated to move to the new center 
is AMB's systems analysis directorate 
under acting director Hans Giesecke, 
Four divisions under Giesecke tabled for 
the move involve analytical simulation 
and computation, functional analysis, 
technical analysis and simulator opera- 
tions. AMB will retain a systems analysis 
coordinating office in Washington where 
its operations division will remain. The 
Board's air traffic control air defense in- 
tegration division will stay in Boston for 
close proximity to Lincoln Laboratory. 


How good is good enough when it comes to 


position-accuracy in IFR (instrument) fly- 
ing? This is the crux of the problem facing 
Civil Aeronautics Board in its move to re 
quire that all radio and electronic gear for 
IFR use meet its TSO (technical standard 
order) performance standards. Board pro- 
posed the new rule in CAR Draft Release 
58-5, met bitter opposition from Genera! 
Aviation Facilities Planning Group on be- 
half of general aviation. GAFPG termed 
the proposal a restrictive and revolution- 
ary means to invoke unnecessarily high 
standards, said it would work a consider- 
able hardship on general aviation. 


CAA’s air route traffic control center in 


Indianapolis is operating the first elec- 
tronic computer in a planned network 
aimed at modernizing air traffic control. 
The machine, an IBM 650 RAMAC (Ran- 
dom Access Method of Accounting and 
Control) data processing system, is being 
used to compute and print flight progress 
data, estimate flight arrival times ove! 
check points, and determine airspace con- 
flicts in flight plans. With a storage ca 
pacity of 6,000,000 digits, the computer 
can handle routine flights on airways 4s 
well as direct flights crossing airways. 
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Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, in co-operation 
with Shell, developed new fuel techniques to speed 
the servicing of the Electra. 


Short stop for first U. S. Prop-Jet 


] CKHEED’S NEW ELECTRA ... first ice this new airliner, deliver over 300 WRITE FOR FREE LEAFLET 
4 U. S. prop-jet airliner... has such gallons of AeroShell Turbine Fuel a min- i= 
« 7a 






anced design features that ground serv- ute. Fuel is pumped aboard into all four “PUELING 
ime has been cut to only 12 minutes. wing tanks simultaneously through a new “7 ‘ 
; —- Lockheed single-point fueling system. THE 
roShell Turbine Fuel, used exten- : . ; er : ELECTRA” 
by prop-jet aircraft flying in the Shell’s research in aviation aircraft fuels ; 
today, was selected for the proving has always kept pace with aircraft devel- be = 
ts of the Electra. opment. Perhaps this is why the Shell fuel sammy 


truck is such a familiar sight at airports This step-by-step picture story shows 
ell trucks, specially designed to serv- everywhere. how single-point fueling works. 


SO WEST SOth STREET, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. SH ELL 


100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
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MR. JACK KRAMER AND THE HERTZ. IDEA HELP YOU... 
oe, 


SELL MORE PLANE TRAVEL! 


He’s best-known as a tennis star and 
promoter of professional tennis tours 
and tournaments. Naturally, he trav- 
els a lot. But that’s no problem to Jack 
Kramer—he’s got The Hertz Idea! 
Here’s how he uses it. To save time, 
he goes the fast, comfortable way —by 
plane. Then, to get more done at his 
destination, he has a new Turboglide 
Chevrolet Bel Air or other dependable 
Hertz car waiting at the airport. That’s 


The Hertz Idea. More and more peo- 
ple everywhere are trying it everyday. 
Some were sold on it by reading cur- 
rent Hertz advertisements featuring 
Mr. Kramer in the nation’s top maga- 
zines. Others, by hearing the plane- 
auto commercials on Hertz Business 
and World News Monday through 
Saturday on CBS Radio. 

In magazines, newspapers and on 
radio, this is result-getting advertising. 


Results that mean business for both of 
us—from new passengers and from 
passengers who will use The Hertz 
Idea again and again. Passengers who 
keep the Hertz counters and phones in 
your terminals humming. 

How can your help sell plane-auto 
travel? By simply mentioning the Idea 
of renting a car in your advertising — 
that’s all! Hertz Rent A Car, 218 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 
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If National Airlines starts jet service New 
York Miami in December with Boeing 707s 
leased from Pan American (see page 58), 
it will be the first domestic jet operator. 
American Airlines won't try to beat NAL 
by moving up starting time from January 
to December. AA has been advertising 
that it would be first with jets in U.S. Ads 
may be changed to “first transcontinen- 
tal’ later if NAL date remains firm. 


CAB decision in General Passenger Fare 
Investigation won't come until next year. 
But carriers want immediate increase in 
passenger revenues. Among proposals 
made: knock out roundtrip discounts, cut 
family-plan discount, add another $1 to 
tickets, increase fares 5%. American, 
Capital, United and Delta have already 
filed new tariffs with CAB and a num- 
ber of others are expected to follow. 
Meanwhile, Braniff has twice tried to file 
for a 15% surcharge on jets in 1960. CAB 
rejected both filings, the first because it 
didn't comply with economic regulations, 
the second because it conflicted with pres- 
ently published fares. 


Family-plan discount .on economy-class 
tickets will be offered by transatlantic 
airlines. Discount, good during Oct. 15- 
Mar. 31 off-season, cuts $100 from one- 
way fare, $150 from roundtrips. A man 
paying full New York-London economy 
roundtrip fare of $453.60 can take his wife 
(or children 12 through 25 years of age) 
for $150 less, or $303.60. 


Jet crews of Continental Air Lines will op- 
erate with pilot-qualified flight engineers, 
CAL President Robert F. Six has notified 
w members. Newly employed flight en- 
2ers, Six said, must possess a com- 
mercial pilot's license and instrument rat- 
s and meet other qualifications to be 
tblished. Present flight engineers who 
not hold such a license or ratings 
all, as qualifications precedent to be- 
awarded a bid to serve as flight en- 
eer on such aircraft, obtain such rat- 
nas,” he said. 
ix admitted that his policy statement 
might require further amplification be- 
ise matter is now involved in negotia- 
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tions between Continental and Flight En- 
gineers International Association. CAL- 
FEIA dispute is being mediated. Contract 
with engineers expired more than a year 
ago. Court injunction last Spring pro- 
hibited airline from hiring any more flight 
engineers who were not qualified air- 
frame and engine mechanics as specified 
in the effective flight engineer contract. 


Return to subsidy on New England local- 


service-type routes has been asked by 
Northeast Airlines. No subsidy was re- 
quested for Florida operation. CAB took 
NEA off subsidy Feb. 7, 1957, less than a 
month after Florida service started, and 
company has been on an open rate since. 
It wants $3.2 million from that date 
through June 30, 1958, to cover losses and 
return on investment on New England 
operations. NEA lost $4.3 million last year 
and another $3.7 million in first seven 
months of 1958. 


Ten percent transportation tax ends Janu- 


ary 1 for air taxi and small air charter 
operators. National Air Taxi Conference, 
representing 140 of the 1,200-1,300 major 
air taxi operators, estimates savings will 
amount to quarter of a million dollars 
among passengers carried by its mem- 
bers (NATC carried about 100,000 pas- 
sengers almost 10 million passenger-miles 
last year with fare averaging 25¢ a mile). 
National Aviation Trades Association and 
NATC fought hard for relief and obtained 
it in the bill that attempted to realign fed- 
eral excise tax structure and to eliminate 
certain inequities in the law. Provision ap- 
plies to operators with planes of less than 
12,500 lbs. gross takeoff weight, and air- 
craft with capacity not in excess of 10 
seats, including that of the pilot. 


Recession in the airlines may have ended. 


Domestic airline traffic in August totaled 
3.38 billion passenger miles, an increase 
of 1.4% over that of a year ago. This small 
increase is the first one in four months, 
and marks a welcome change from the 
general traffic decline which reached a 
low point last May. 

Load factors during August also im- 
proved, although the 12-months-to-date 
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figure dropped to an eight-year low of 
59.07%. One factor contributing to the 
poor load factors has been an increase in 
available seat miles, which reached a 
new peak of 3.77 billion in August. 


Biggest airplane trade-in deal yet has come 
to light. Douglas Aircraft Co. has agreed 
to buy back from United Air Lines 10 
DC-7s for an amount near $10 million. 
Money will be applied by UAL on pur- 
chase of 10 DC-8s. Price of DC-7s is to be 
$1,250,000 each, reduced by $5,000 for 
each month UAL has had the aircraft. 
Deliveries to Douglas are to be at the rate 
of one per month beginning in November 
1959. 

Several months ago, Boeing took in 15 
Stratocruisers from British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation, reportedly at $300,000 
each, and turned them over to the Babb 
Co., brokers, for resale. BOAC has Boeing 
707s on order. There’s speculation that 
trade-ins may be worked out by other 
lines. However, contrary to rumors, Ameri- 
can Airlines has no such deal with Con- 
vair in connection with purchase of Con- 
vair 600 jets, and the manufacturer is said 
to have no arrangements to help AA sell 
old equipment. 


American Express caused no small amount 
of head-shaking with a request last month 
for authority to operate as an indirect air 
carrier. An application has been pending 
for a long time for registration of AE as 
an international air freight forwarder, and 
company officials say that they have put 
so much time and effort into this case they 
decided to make a try for the more far- 
reaching authority. 


Recent newspaper ad by an airplane broker 
offering two brand-new F-27s at factory 
prices covered planes ordered from Fair- 
child by Wheeler Airlines, Canadian op- 
erator. Wheeler reportedly no longer 
wants the F-27s because of changes in 
its operating plans, and turned them over 
to a broker to avoid paying cancellation 
penalties. 


Will U.S. and Russia try to negotiate a civil 
air agreement? Reds have proclaimed 
loudly on several occasions that they're 
ready to talk. Most recent incident oc- 
curred at a Moscow social affair, when 


Soviet Premier Khruschev asked the U.S. 
Ambassador why U.S. didn't want to ne- 
gotiate. But Russians have never followed 
through on any of their statements by con- 
tacting the U.S. State Department. U.S. 
has more or less agreed in principle to 
the idea of talks. 

There has been no official exchange of 
views on a bilateral, but there have been 
hints that U.S. may try to decide before 
too long what its position would be in ne- 
gotiations and what items should be on 
the agenda. 


With or without a pilot contract, Pan Ameri- 


can World Airways says it will start trans- 
atlantic jet service in late October. Com- 
pany plans to use supervisory pilots if 
agreement isn't reached in time with Air 
Line Pilots Association. PAA claims that, 
in current talks, ALPA is demanding jet 
pay that would be 82.4% above present 
piston pay for PAA pilots. 


Some indication of the profit potential of 


new jets was given at CAB hearings 
in New York-San Francisco nonstop case. 
American Airlines presented estimates 
indicating that Boeing 707’s break-even 
load factor on long hauls will be 53%. 
And AA says the new jets are being 
counted on to attract a 15% increase in 
traffic in 1959, another 10% in 1960. 


Contracts totaling $24 million were awarded 


September 16 by the Military Air Trans- 
port Service for augmented airlift to 
Europe and Far East. 

Two Contracts were awarded to TWA 
with a total bid of $11,988,156 for: 

1. 350 tons of cargo to Europe and 2,100 
passengers on return trips each month for 
the 12 months beginning October 1. 

2. 4,000 passengers per month roundtrip 
between the U.S. and Europe for the 
same period. 

PAA was awarded a $6,825,024 contract 
to carry passengers and freight between 
the U.S. and Japan in daily service. 

Transocean Airlines was low bidder at 
$1,952,510 to supply a Pacific inter-island 
service carrying a mixture of passengers 
and cargo. Slick Airways was awarded a 
$3,534,566 contract to carry 2,000 pas 
sengers per month between the US. and 
Japan, roundtrip. 
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Another good reason gourmets say: 


The BEST WAY is by TWA 





Dave Chasen, noted Beverly Hills restaurateur, approves a great entree. 


Sirloin of beef...broiled to your order in flight! 


our Ambassador flight hums toward the evening sun. Dinner is served—a celebrated 
‘ent on TWA. You begin with cocktails, you conclude with coffee, a choice of liqueurs, and 
satisfied sigh. But the high point, an airline innovation by TWA chefs and Dave Chasen, 
a culinary masterwork—a tender cut of prime sirloin of beef broiled in flight to individual 


ste. All this, of course, part of a most pleasant and rewarding trip by TWA Ambassador. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY } Wa TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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UNITED YOURS: EXTRA CARE AT NO EXTRA FARE! 


Fly United Air Lines for Red Carpet * Service on the luxurious Douglas DC-7, nonsto; 
coast to coast, along the West Coast and to Hawaii. It’s extra care for you all the way—the« 
finest service, with luxuries that will delight you. Memorable meals and tempting delicacies, smart 


lounge, pleasant, thoughtful stewardesses—add up to extra care at the regular First Class fare! 


YOU GET EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE ON UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 


* Red Corpet is o service mark owned ond used by United Air Lines, Inc 
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BRISTOL 170 SUPERFREIGHTERS are 
a big part of the reason for Silver City’s 
success. The airline has a fleet of 22 air- 
craft, mostly engaged in car ferry work. 





This Line Cashes in on Short Hauls 


By Anthony Vandyk 
International Editor 


One of the most successful com- 
mercial air operations in Europe is 
Silver City Airways’ automobile ferry 
between England and Continental 
Europe. Since the ferry services started 
in July 1948, Silver City has trans- 
ported some 225,000 cars and 775,000 
passengers to and from the Continent 
of Europe. At the peak of the season 
about 500 cars are carried each day. 

At the present time one out of every 
four automobiles going from England 
to France travels by Silver City Air- 
ways. Within the next few years, the 
privately owned airline confidently ex- 
pects to be carrying more than half of 
the traffic. 

Fares vary according to the day of 
the week and the time of year. In a 
market that is extremely seasonal and 
directional, Silver City has done its 
best to encourage automobilists to 
trave! before or after the main season 
and during the mid-week days by offer- 
ing substantially lower fares for travel 
during these periods. 

Further, to fill the aircraft during 
the flat season and on days when traffic 
is light Silver City bas contracted with 
major automobile manufacturers in 
Englend and France to deliver new 
cars across the English Channel. A 
large amount of freight is also carried, 
mainiy on a space-available basis. 
Silver City’s main operating base at 
Ferrviield, on the southeast tip of the 
English coast, was built by the airline 
aS a private venture at a cost of some 
$1,509,000. The first civil airport to 
be constructed in Britain since the 
War, it was specially designed to deal 
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with the air transport of automobiles. 
Streamlined procedures at Ferryfield 
enable cars to be handled with a mini- 
mum delay. Drivers check in at the 
airport about 35 minutes before take- 
off, and after completion of formalities 
have time to use the restaurant facili- 
ties before leaving on the 20-minute 
flight to Le Touquet, on the northeast 
coast of France. 

As many as three cars can be ac- 
commodated in each of the aircraft. 
Motorcycles and bicycles are loaded 
next to the cars and are held in an 
upright position with protective felt 
and webbing. Then passengers enter 
the 15-seat cabin at the rear of the 
Bristol 170 Superfreighters. The air- 
craft fly at an altitude of 1,000 to 
1,500 ft. at 165 mph. Despite the fre- 
quent take-offs and landings the air- 
crafts’ two 2,000-hp Bristol Hercules 
engines have proved to be completely 
trouble-free. 

The entire time elapsed between 
arrival at Ferryfield for check-in and 
driving away from Le Touquet is little 
more than one hour. For the equiva- 
lent surface journey almost half a day 
is required. 

During the peak season on the trunk 
route between Ferryfield and Le 
Touquet an aircraft takes off every 
few minutes. Services are less frequent 
on the other routes but extra sections 
are always operated in the case of 
heavy demand. These other routes are: 
Ferryfield-Calais; Ferryfield-Ostend; 
Southampton-Cherbourg; and South- 
ampton-Deauville. 

Unlike most airlines Silver City is 
not particularly concerned about re- 
equipment. A fast aircraft would re- 
duce the flying time between Ferryfield 


and Le Touquet by only a couple of 
minutes or so. The Bristol 170s with 
their fixed gear and nose doors are 
ideal for this type of operation and 
Silver City sees no particular reason 
to replace them. While a larger air- 
craft might be more economic with 
full loads, the three-car Bristol 170 
gives the company tremendous flexi- 
bility. Moreover, most new types of 
freighters have turboprops, a type of 
powerplant that would show poor 
economy on the short haul routes of 
Silver City where the aircraft rarely 
fly much above 2,000 ft. 


8,500-Gallon Refueler 


Designed for Qantas jets, 
it’s being used in Honolulu 


An 8,500-gallon semi-trailer refueler, 
said to be the biggest such unit at any 
airport, is being operated at Honolulu 
Airport by Lockheed Air Terminal. 

LAT currently is using the oversize 
rig to refuel Flying Tiger Line Super 
Constellations and other trans-Pacific 
aircraft with aviation gasoline. But it 
was designed for Qantas Empire Air- 
ways’ Boeing 707s and other jet trans- 
ports beginning in 1959. 

With time on the ground so costly 
for jets, Qantas is scheduling a 40- 
minute stop for its 707s at Honolulu. 
Conventional method for fast refueling 
would be to use four standard 5,000- 
gallon trucks. But LAT has been han- 
dling jet fuels for 10 years—since 1948 
—at Lockheed Air Terminal in Bur- 
bank and at Palmdale and it has some 
definite ideas on requirements. It ex- 
pects to be able to expedite refueling 
procedures by using two specially de- 
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signed large-size semi-trailers instead 
of four. 

For Qantas, the average 707 refuel- 
ing at Honolulu is expected to be 12,- 
000 gallons. LAT will be able to ac- 
complish such a refueling with two 
trucks in 10 minutes. 

The way to avoid trouble with kero- 
sene is to clean up the fuel and keep it 
clean, says John N. Katenhausen, LAT 
manager. The 8,500-gallon tank of 
LAT’s refueler is coated with Trailite 
(Spec. Mil-C-4556A), a _ porcelain- 


type lining, after the interior has been 


shot-blasted. Piping upstream of the 
two Warner-Lewis nonferrous filters 
is coated in the same manner and pip- 
ing and all equipment downstream of 
the filter/water separators is nonfer- 
rous. 

LAT is so sure of the need for tank 
coating in handling kerosene that it is 
coating the underground tanks at 
Lockheed Air Terminal in Burbank 
with Trailite. 

The second of the two refuelers LAT 
will operate at Honolulu will be de- 
livered at a later date. 


PAA, NAL in Unique Leasing Deal 


Airlines exchange stock, agree to lease jets 
to each other to meet seasonal traffic loads 


By Eric Bramley 
Chief News Editor 


In a significant and unique deal, 
Pan American World Airways and Na- 
tional Airlines have agreed to lease 
jet transports to each other and to ex- 
change substantial blocks of stock. 

The deal started immediate specula- 
tion regarding the possibility of an 
eventual merger of the two companies. 

The agreement may mean that NAL, 
with PAA Boeing 707s, will be the 
first U.S. domestic operator of jets, 
ahead of American Airlines. It can give 
NAL a tremendous advantage this 
winter in the nonstop New York-Miami 
market, where it will be flying 707s 
against the Lockheed Electra turbo- 
props of Eastern and the DC-6Bs of 
Northeast. NAL is not scheduled to get 
its first Electra until next April and 
its first Douglas DC-8 until December, 
1959. 

Major provisions of the agreement: 

1. PAA will lease jets to NAL dur- 
ing the winter seasons of 1958-59 and 
1959-60. 

2. For 10 years, starting in 1960, 
PAA will lease jets to NAL in the 
latter’s busy winter season, and NAL 
will lease jets to PAA in the summer, 
when transatlantic traffic is at a peak. 

3. The two airlines will exchange 
400,000 shares of common stock. 

4. PAA has an option to acquire 
up to 250,000 additional shares of 
NAL at $22.50 each, provided NAL 
realizes high load factors on the jets 
leased from PAA. The option runs 
from July 1, 1959 through June 30, 
1961. NAL’s stock was selling at 
$19.75 when the agreement was an- 
nounced. 


* Jet service to Miami starts Dec. 10— 
NAL plans to start jet service to Miami, 
one roundtrip daily on Dec, 10, with 
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flying time of 2 hrs. 15 min. Another 
trip will be added Dec. 16, Planes will 
carry PAA markings, and PAA will 
train NAL’s flight crews. NAL has a 
contract with its pilots covering jet 
pay, but the contract may be reopened 
by the pilots over the question of jet 
crew complement. 

The exchange of stock will make 
PAA the largest stockholder in NAL 
(about 25%) and NAL the largest PAA 
stockholder (about 6%). 

The agreement provides that for 
eight years “all stock of either com- 
pany held by the other will be voted on 
each matter presented at each meeting 
of stockholders of the other in the 
same manner as a majority of all other 
stock voting on such matter is voted.” 
Pending a CAB ruling, the stock is to 
be held by independent trustees. 

PAA and NAL told CAB that the 
deal does not constitute an acquisition 
by either of them of control of the 
other. They asked a CAB ruling to that 
effect, but if CAB finds that control is 
involved, they want approval of such 
control. 


e First such airline deal—The stock 
option, unique in airline history, gives 
PAA the right to acquire 250,000 
more NAL shares at $22.50 each, pro- 
vided that NAL operates the leased 
jets at a load factor of at least 80%. 
For each percentage point that load 
factor is below 80%, PAA loses the 
right to buy 8,333 1/3 shares. Thus, if 
NAL operated at less than 50%, the 
entire 250,000 shares would be lost. 
These conditions apply if NAL oper- 
ates at standard fares. 

If NAL charges an extra fare on jets, 
PAA is entitled to buy 50,000 shares 
regardless of load factor. It could then 
buy 200,000 more if load factor were 
at least 65%, and would lose 13,- 
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333 1/3 shares for each percentage 
point below that figure. This also means 
that a load factor of less than 50% 
would nullify the option on_ the 
200,000. 

Although the lease for the next two 
winters provides only for rental of 
PAA jets by NAL, the long-term lease 
is a two-way deal. PAA will lease NAL 
two jets during Dec. 1 to April 30 of 
each year from 1960 through 1970. 
NAL will lease two to PAA during 
May 15-Oct. 15 of each year. The 
number of planes involved can be in- 
creased by mutual agreement. Under 
this lease, PAA planes leased by NAL 
will be flown with NAL markings, and 
vice versa. 


CAB Takes Stand Against 
Higher Fares for Jets 


Premium fares for jet aircraft would 
be “inconsistent with long-standing pol- 
icy,” the Civil Aeronautics Board said 
earlier this month in a letter to all U.S. 
airlines that operate internationally. 
Question of jet fares is being considered 
at the traffic conference of the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association now 
being held at Cannes, France. 

The CAB’s letter served notice on 
IATA that international carriers plan- 
ning to use jet equipment to serve U.S. 
points will have to “hold the line” on 
fares. “Jet equipment shows promise of 
being more. economical than aircraft 
presently in service,” the CAB said. “It 
is particularly important, therefore, that 
opportunity to operate jets in the low 
fare service be protected.” 

The Board notes that a critical fac- 
tor determining the cost of operating 
jets will be the seating configuration 
used. To the extent that jets prove to 
be more economical, it would appear 
essential that this cost advantage be re- 
flected in lower fares so as to achieve 
maximum development of the traffic 
potential.” 


West Coast Airlines 
To Launch F-27 Service 


West Coast Airlines plans to begin 
service on Sept. 28 with its new F-27 
turboprop transports. WCA will be the 
first local service line to introduce the 
F-27. 

Two roundtrips daily will be flown 
to Olympia, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; 
Medford, Ore., and Klamath Falls, Ure. 
via intermediate cities. Two trips are 
also planned to Idaho via Yakima, 
Wash.; Pasco, Wash.; Walla Walla, 
Wash.; and Lewiston, Idaho, one fight 
terminating in Idaho Falls, the other in 
Boise. WCA and ALPA are in media- 
tion for a new contract covering §-27 
operations. 
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AIRLINE REPORTS LOWEST SEAT-MILE COSTS 


A recent impartial evaluation by one of the world’s leading 
airlines showed that the new jet-prop Vanguard will offer the 
lowest seat-mile operating costs on all sectors from 200 miles 
to 2,000 miles. The Vanguard, with a maximum payload of 
29,000 Ib. and a 139-seat configuration, was compared to five 
other modern airliners for economy class jet age service— 
includ ng British and American pure jets and jet-props. 


HIGHEST PROFIT POTENTIAL 

To most American carriers in the jet Age, the Vanguard will 
offer » profit potential at least 35% higher than that of any 
comp:rable airliner—and twice that advantage on economy con- 
figura’ ons. Many factors contribute to Vanguard profitability 
on all : anges up to 2600 miles. Rolls-Royce jet-props have proved 
their »-liability and ease of maintenance. Simultaneous on-and- 
off | ng of both passengers and freight permits fast turn- 
arou On high-density routes, the Vanguard is the biggest 
profit-. arner ever offered to the airline industry. 


The Vanguard’s large, well-balanced passenger /freight capacity 
makes possible high utilization and high profits even on off-peak 
services. Because of its smooth, silent comfort and speeds that 
will be competitive with jets on short-to-medium ranges, the 
Vanguard offers strong passenger appeal that makes for good 
load factors. 

For detailed specifications and a cost analysis based on your 
operations, contact Christopher Clarkson, U.S. representative, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


The chart at the right shows the 
Vanguard's direct operating ° i 
costs, and is based on A. T. A. 
costing methods. The figures 
are representative for American 
carriers. Note that Vanguard : 
costs will be about 2¢ per avail- n 
able seat mile on 100-mile ; 500 500 2000 
sectors—and under 1¢ on all SECTOR LENGTH—STATUTE MILES 
sectors over 900 miles. 


NEW VANGUARD 
TOURIST CLASS 97 SEAT 
_ 


BUARD ECONOMY CLASS 139 SEA 


NEWEST FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET-PROP AIRCRAFT... 


YICKERS VANGUARD 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE TYNE ENGINES 


RS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD. © WEYBRIDGE, ENGLAND ¢ MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
Circle No. 114 on Reader Service Card. 
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—PEOPLE 
New VPs at Fairchild 


Carmichael, Palmer and New- 
bold named in reorganization 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
has established three corporate vice- 
president positions under a new organ- 
ization plan aimed at aligning respon- 
sibilities “more closely to the changing 
patterns in defense and non-defense 
areas of our business,” Richard S. 
Boutelle, president, has announced. 
They are: 

Corporate vp for coordination of 
planning, and product and market de- 
velopment—F. E. Newbold, Jr., now 
serving as general manager of the En- 
gine Division. 

Corporate vp for commercial trans- 
port—James H, Carmichael, formerly 
president of Capital Airlines. He will 
have overall management responsibility 
for the new Commercial Transport 





EMPLOYMENT 





STRUCTURE 
DESIGN 


ENGINEER 


Well known nation-wide organi- 
zation has opening for a structural 
design engineer with a M.S. degree 
in Aeronautical Engineering or 
Mechanical Engineering or equi- 
valent, with extensive experience 
in the design of wing and fusilage 
structure. Must have proven capa- 
bilities to direct a group of engi- 
neers engaged in the design and 
development of advanced aircraft 
structures including stress analysis, 
stress methods, weights, dynamics 
and loads, excellent salary and 
other benefits. Send resume refiect- 
ing complete detail of education 
and experience, This information 
will be held in the strictest of 
confidence. 


Box 167, AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine 


1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 





James H. Carmichael 


Division, which includes the F-27 
turboprop transport program. R, James 
Pfeiffer, formerly executive director of 
corporate planning, moves up to vp- 
marketing in the new transport divi- 
sion. 

Corporate vp for communications— 
Richard C. Palmer, formerly assistant 
to the president and senior represen- 
tative for Fairchild in Washington, D.C. 

William L. Landers is vp-general 
manager of the Missiles-Aircraft Div. 
(formerly Aircraft Division, which he 
headed). 

The changes were many months in 
the making and came on the heels of 
many rumors that followed the resig- 
nation of Arthur F. Flood as vp-comp- 
troller and the return of Sherman Fair- 
child to the board of directors as chair- 
man. 

Boutelle said the new plan “is the 
result of extensive study by Fairchild 
management, outside consultants and a 
committee of the board of directors.” 


People on the move in... . 


. . » Transport/ Maintenance 


Elbert H. Green has been named a 
member of the board of directors of 
Ozark Air Lines to fill a vacancy 
created by the resignation of Arthur 
A. Blumeyer. He is also president of 
Richland Mfg. Co., a director of 
Southern Finance Co. and a director 
of Ozark Acceptance Corp. 

Marvin Claeys has been appointed 
quality control superintendent for 
United Air Lines, a newly created posi- 
tion in which he will develop and 
maintain company-wide programs re- 
lated to quality control. 

H. J. Chase has been elected vice 
president of maintenance operations 
and D. O. Wood has been elected vice 
president of engineering and research 
of Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. 
Chase formerly was vice president and 
base manager of Lockheed Aircraft 


Service-International, the company’s 
subsidiary at New York International 
Airport. Wood, who takes over a 
newly established post, previously was 
vice president-operations. 


. . » Manvufacturing/ Military 


Charles D. Manhart has been elected 
to the new position of vice president— 
government relations for Raytheon 
Mfg. Co. He was formerly with Bendix 
Aviation Corp. for 23 years, serving 
in various posts connected with the 
engineering, production and marketing 
of government equipment. 

Col. E, A, Russell, Jr. has succeeded 
Col. Clifford E. Cole as Air Force 
plant representative at the California 
Division, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Lt, 
Col. Jack M, Kirtland succeeds Lt. 
Col. Howard R. Hutchinson (retiring) 
as deputy Air Force plant represen- 
tative. 

Norman K, Warner has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Trans- 
port Engineering Division, Potter Aero- 
nautical Corp. Formerly with Eastern 
Airlines, Warner will take charge of 
the division that handles airline opera- 
tions, line maintenance and overhaul 
under contract, 

Aerojet-General Corp. has named 
Maj. Gen. Arthur W, Vanaman (USAF 
ret.) as assistant to the president. He 
has been a consultant to the company 
since 1954. 

Hubert R. Shaw has joined Bell 
Aircraft Corp. as associate director of 
engineering for the Avionics Division. 
For the past three years, he has been 
vice president and director of engineer- 
ing for Teledynamics, Inc, 

Dr. Martin J. Gould has been named 
chief of electronics research of Bell 
Helicopter Corp. He formerly was 
affiliated as consultant with Reaction 
Motors Division, Thiokol Chemical 
Corp. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. has named George P. Smith di- 
rector of sales service department of 
the Aeronautical Division. He will 
supervise the division’s field service 
engineering group, technical schoo! and 
repair control group. 

Dr. C. J. Breitwieser has been 
named vice president of engineering 
and sales of Air Logistics Corp. He 
will continue as president of Polaris 
Engineering, which recently became 4 
subsidiary of Air Logistics. 

Actuation Research Corp. has elected 
O. A. Wright a vice president. 

J. P. Lawler has been appointed 4 
vice president of Aeronca Mfg. Corp. 
He will continue as the Washington 
representative of the company. 
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Situations Wanted AIRCRAFT FOR SALE AIRCRAFT PROPELLERS 


Reduced for immediate sale. Lockheed Transport, Fighter, Trainer, Bomber 
TRAFFIC DEVELOPMENT Lodestar. Completely equipped. Oxygen. props, parts and controls. Immediate 


rotating beacon, many extras. $69,7 ® 
and Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 1706 Olive delivery from world’s largest shelf stock. 


SALES PLANNING BUR UTILITY INDUSTRIES CO. 
A PROBLEM? W. Christmann, Equipment Manager. 34 Burnside Ave., E. Hartford, Conn. 

















THEN HEAR THIS! AN FITTINGS & HARDWARE 
Now available to an alert , Progressive 
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Blanketing the two midwestern states 
of Indiana and Ohio and extending into 
the fringes of three other states is an 
unusual airline. 

It is unusual because (1) it is owned 
mostly by employes; (2) it has been 
painfully short of working capital; (3) 
it was burdened initially by a completely 
cockeyed route structure handed down by 
CAB, and (4) it has just about the tough- 
est struggle of any local carrier. But by 
its own “Operation Bootstrap” it has been 
pulling itself up bit by bit. 

The airline is Lake Central, based in 
Indianapolis. Until last Armistice Day 
weekend (1957) I had never flown on it. 
But in several days of flying I hit 15 out 
of the 27 stops on the system, including 
eight brand new airports, in pursuit of 
my hobby. 

It took only a phone call to Gwin 
Hicks, the president, to start the ball 
rolling. 1 was going out to Decatur, IIl., 
to see my parents, and could work in an 
LCA tour going and coming. 

I took an evening Capital flight from 
Washington to Youngstown, Ohio, to 
spend the night. Dick Wright and Gor- 
don Wells of LCA took me into town and 
we chatted over a hamburger for awhile. 
Early next morning Dick Wright picked 
me up for the early departure west. There 
was local fog at the start but from there 
on out the weather was excellent—a fine 
November day. Crew was Capt. Bill 
Hicks, co-pilot was Don Witt, and stew- 
ardess was Pat Moore. 

First two stops were both new to me— 
Dover-New Philadelphia, and Zanesville 
—both in southeastern Ohio. Passengers 
on and off both places, pretty good load. 


Big Surprise at Columbus 


Next stop was Columbus and a big 
surprise, particularly for early morning on 
a holiday. Gwin Hicks met me and took 
me into the terminal lounge, which was 
closed to the public but opened for a 
welcoming committee of no less than a 
dozen airline and civic people, inclading 
Maurice Pottman, executive assistant to 
the mayor. And on special duty was a 
bartender called Norman, the fastest- 
talking, sharpest-cracking, hot-line quip- 
per I've ever encountered in my life—a 
real character. 

On hand were Paul Strahm of TWA, 
Paul Loar of Piedmont, John Kincaid and 
Harold Watson of Eastern, Pat West and 
W. A. Davis of LCA, Ken Friscoe and 
R. A. Rowland of American, and of 
course the irrepressible and livewire Jack 
Bolton, manager of the airport. (He'll 
have a fine new terminal open soon.) 
Also on hand were John Biehn and 
Joseph Van Heyde of the Columbus Air- 
port Commission, and Tom Wilson, chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce avia- 
tion committee. The turnout was amaz- 
ing—and I felt quite flattered. 

Off to Portsmouth, Ohio, a relatively 
new addition to the system which is 
paying off well, to be met by Lawrence 
Johnson, executive vice president of the 
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local chamber of commerce, who made 
me an honorary member, and B. LeRoy 
Compton, chairman of the chamber's 
aviation committee. And also, of course, 
LCA’s manager, Paul Webb. Hicks ac- 
companied me as far as Indianapolis. 

Then came Cincinnati at lunch time. By- 
ron Dickie, airport manager, had planned 
to fly us in a helicopter to a country 
club for lunch but Byron had a boating 
accident on the river early that morning 
and hadn’t gotten unsnarled. Gwin and 
I had a sandwich in the Sky Chef restau- 
rant (always good) and Bernard Antor, 
LCA manager, joined us for coffee. 

On to Indianapolis with Captain Tom 
Mikita and Charles Yates, co-pilot Jack 
Weaver and Stewardess Fran Lang, to be 
met by a delegation which included Bob 
Clifford, LCA v.p.-operations;: old friend 
Roscoe Turner, state aeronautics director 
Dick Cunningham; Brooks Honeycutt, as- 
sistant public relations director of Allison 
Division of GM; and Dan Tharp, airport 
manager. I was interviewed for WLW-TV, 
and got a look-see at Allison’s Convair 
fitted up with its turboprop engines then 
undergoing 1,000-hour tests. 

Off on another flight segment to Bloom- 
ington, Ind., a new stop, where Jim 
Humphrey, LCA director of public rela- 
tions and Jack D. Anderson, district man- 
ager for Chicago, got on board for the 
hop to Danville, Ill., where I was to trans- 
fer to Ozark about three hours later. 
Robert Burrow, gen. mgr. of the Com- 
mercial-News and Martin Gagie, manag- 
ing editor, took me, Humphrey and An- 
derson on a tour and then to dinner at 
the country club. Hospitality much ap- 
preciated. 


Back in My Home Town 


The Ozark trip to Decatur, and later 
to Chicago, was familiar territory. John 
Trovato, station manager at my home 
town, is an alert guy who never stops 
promoting Ozark. On the Chicago flight 


I had Capt. Jim Cole, whom I've flown 
with before, and Doris Lark, a godd- 
looker and efficient stewardess who was 
given an orchid on this page several 
years ago following an Ozark trip from 
Wichita to St. Louis. 

It was a night flight on Lake Central 
from Chicago to Detroit—the long way 
around. Jack Anderson went with me 
and the captain was Bob Nilson, and 
Stewardess was pretty Marie Iden, who 
hails from West Virginia. 

First stop was Lafayette, Ind., where we 
were delayed an hour while the heater 
was being fixed. On hand were Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Stewart and Grove Webster of 
Purdue University, which is plenty active 
in aviation and operates a DC-3 or two. 
(It owned LCA at one time and Dr. 
Stewart was president.) Shop talk in a 
university cafeteria at the terminal. 

Then came two stops in quick suc- 
cession, both new, Kokomo-Logansport- 
Peru, and Marion, Ind., and then Lima 
(pronounced Lyma, they want you to 
know), in Ohio, where a_ delegation 
headed by Mayor Clyde Welty and 
Chamber of Commerce Secretary Charles 
Guy, greeted me, along with Richard 
Allison of the airport commission, Roy 
Roush, a county commissioner, and a 
newspaper reporter and photographer. 
Jim Dickie. is the civic-minded LCA 
manager there. Lima likes its service. 

From there we flew to Toledo and on 
to Detroit, arriving at a late hour. | 
had hoped to snag a seat on a Capital 
flight back to Washington but no soap. 
Long waiting list. So Jack Anderson got 
me a room at the hotel in Ypsilanti, a 
lot closer than going into Detroit, and 
next morning I got on a Capital Vis 
count for the home stretch. 

It was a fine tour. LCA is a good out- 
fit with devoted employes (and _stock- 
holders). If CAB were on the ball and 
understood the realistic problems of air- 
line route structures and operations, it 
would have helped LCA long ago. 


AT END of first day’s tour of LCA at Danville, Il.: |. to r., Jack Anderson, C) icag? 
manager; WWP, and Jim Humphrey, director of public relations. 
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Avco directs a missile from the ground-up! From research to hardware, every phase of missile- 


making must be rigidly controlled, examined and re-examined. At Avco, the talents of five great divisions 


are organized into disciplined teams, each highly skilled and operating at peak efficiency. Avco systems 


management is geared to the new Space Age ... and to its demands for speed and perfection. 


Aveo 


CO MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR AMERICA AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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24-Hour-A-Day Service—fast, friendly, efficient—that’s what you car 
count on at Alamo Airways. Facilities at McCarran Field, Las Vegas, Nev 
include lounge, map room, overnight accommodations and much more 
Texaco Aviation Fuels and Lubricants have been exclusive at Alamo fo 


over 16 years. 
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AT ALAMO AIRWAYS, TOO: 


Texaco products are the best adjunct to fine service 


“Like the airlines, we prefer Texaco—and have, right 
from the start,” says George Crockett, owner of Alamo 
Airways, Las Vegas, Nevada. “We believe the best way 
to build business is to render better service, and back it 
up with the best available products. Texaco has played 
a big part in our steady growth over the years.” 

Alamo Airways has sold Texaco products for over 16 
years, because Texaco aircraft fuels and lubricants give 
private and corporate aircraft airline-dependability of per- 
formance. Texaco dependability is so well known, in fact, 
that, during the last twenty-three years, more scheduled 
revenue airline miles in the U. S. have been flown with 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with all other brands 
combined 

A Texaco Aviation Representative will be glad to show 


you how Texaco products can boost your business. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distribut- 
ing Plants in the 48 States, or write the Texas Company, 
Aviation Sales Department, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


LUBRICANTS AND FUELS FOR 
THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 
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